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THE FEATURES OF THE PRESENT AGE, 


AND THE DANGERS AND DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN IN REGARD TO THEM. 


To one who is familiar with the past history of mankind the present is a 
peculiarly interesting age of the the world. It appears not as continuous to 
ages gone by, but as a transition period. The face of society is every where 
undergoing a change. As by some silent, mysterious power beneath, old 
levels seem to be heaving up and breakiung—deep and radical revolutions are 
in progress. Every thing appears to be daily becoming more disorganized 
and unsettled. Old establishments are melting down to be recast on some 
new model. Whether it will be for the better, or the worse, time will 
determine. 

Review for a moment the political aspect of the civilized world for the 
last seventy years. Revolution and reform has been the order of the day. 
One change has rapidly succeeded another. That sense of their political 
rights, and spirit to defend them, which prompted the American Revolution, 
has been at work, to a greater or less degree, in all the kingdoms of Europe. 
And a continual struggle has been going ou between the rulers and the 
ruled. There has been a greater diffusion of political knowledge, an 
increasing spirit of resistance to arbitrary power, a growing sense of their 
rights among the people, a consciousness of ability to assert and maintain 
them. That same spirit, which prompted our fathers to rise against the 
aggressions of the British government and achieved their independence, 
which burst forth like a tornado in France and overspread and threatened to 
annihilate all the despotic kingdoms of Europe, has been constantly and 
daily gaining strength. Though checked and for a time coerced into silence, 
there have been intervals of comparative peace; yet indications have often 
been given, that the minds of the people have never returned to their former 
State of indifference and lethargy. The leaven has been constantly at work 
anda sympathy has been felt among the people of al! countries, and there has 

an increasing freedom to think, to read, and become informed. The 
people are consequently more vigilant with regard to their rulers, sharp-sight- 
ed to all the abuses and corruptions of government, at one time respeéitfully 
petitioning, at another, with angry tones demanding reform, and when respect 
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is not paid to their remonstrances, rising in their might, they pluck the 
crown from the king, as in the recent revolution in Paris, and place it upon 
the head of him who is the man of the people's choice. 

This spirit is now to a greater or Jess degree pervading every kingdom of 

Surope. There is not a despotic government in Europe which does not 
perceive its throne becoming unstable, and feel the undermining influence 
of the progress of these revolutionary principles among the people. We see 
nothing to check or stay its progress. It must go on till it has accomplished 
its work of destruction, till governments, based on the principle of conquest 
and that physical force makes right, are all demolished, and governments 
become free and popular in their character. Let it go on and accomplish 
its work. But when all this has been done, something more is necessary 
before a people can be prosperous and happy. It is not the destruction of 
their rulers and the gift of their liberty that can impart happiness to a nation 
—the people themselves must be virtuous and enlightened, and in a state to 
govern themselves, or their liberty is not a blessing but a curse to them. 
This principle we are apt to overlook in our zeal for liberty. 

In our own country we have no longer a government founded on the 
right of conquest to resist. But alas! we have frequent and loud admoni- 
tions that something more than this is necessary to secure the blessings of a 
just and equitable government, and virtuous rulers. Do the vile passions 
and self-interests of bad men here find no room for ascendancy? Do not 
the party and political broils, that so frequently agitate the whole community? 
That spirit is manifested on both sides from Maine to Georgia, when any 
subject is agitated that comes home to the selfish interests of the people. 
The vile corruption and profligacy of the political press—the undisguised 
selfishness of the leaders of political parties—the modern spirit manifested 
to rise above all law and take the execution of justice into their own hands— 
the frequent outbreaking of the voice of the mob, that bids defiance to all 
law and all government—do not all these things give us fearful apprehen- 
sions that we may not be prepared for so great a degree of civil liberty as 
we enjoy—that the beautiful fabric of our free government, the admiration 
of the world, may yet fall, and that the people are not prepared to preserve 
that degree of liberty which has been purchased and transmitted by their 
fathers. These things sometimes appear like the spray that breaks over the 
ship, which proves itself only the precursor of the storm that soon ingulphs 
her forever in the deep. 

We have frequent admonitions, at least, to stop and reflect, and consider 
whither all these things are tending, and inquire, What is to be done? And 
since the ground is cleared of the rubbish of the fabric of arbitrary govert- 
ment, we have need to examine well the moral state of the people, that 
foundation on which alone can be built the temple of civil liberty, so that it 
will withstand the shocks of passion and the political earthquakes to which 
it must be exposed. And to examine well on what soil we ean plant around 
this temple the olive of peace, so that, enclosed by such a sacred grove, t 
may be transmitted anpolluted, to generations yet unborn, and hold firm the 
balance of justice to all who approach ber shrine. 

Though the politieal state of the world is yet unsettled, we sce that there 
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has been great advancement in the progress of political knowledge, and in 
civil freedom; that the work is going on, and that there is only necessary a 
corresponding degree of moral virtue in the people, to render whatever is. 
attained an invaluable blessing, and finally to secure its ultimate triumph 
and establishment throughout the world. And, we bless God, it is ours to 
live in an age when we are pertnitted to co-operate in such a work. 

But interesting as these changes are im the civil and political state of soci- 
ety, they are only the consequential effects of still more deep and radical 
changes which have been taking place in the moral and religious state of 
men. Religious liberty, spiritua! freedom, is but the forerunner and parent 
of civil and political liberty. A people cannot enjoy and preserve their civil 
liberties, only so far as they are spiritually free, and are free to think and 
to worship God according to their belief and the dictates of their couscience. 
And the degree of civil liberty that is enjoyed always does and always will 
correspond to that of religious freedom. A reflecting observer will be able 
to trace a perfect correspondence between the progress of civil and religious 
liberty during the last century. 

Though much, very much remains to be done, yet a great change has 
already taken place during the last seventy years, and the change is still 
going on. ‘There has been a continually growing spirit of inquiry, and the 
exercise of the right of private judgment in matters of religious faith. 
It seems to be from a silent internal growth that the human mind is 
every where bursting from~tlie shackles of assumed authority, and casting 
off allegiance to the sects and creeds of former days. The truth is, 
Christianity has been perverted and corrupted, to be the engine of ‘self 
aggrandizement and political ambition, and been made the handmaid to 
arbitrary power. The fault is not in the religion, but in the depravity 
of mankind, Politics and religion, Church and State, have been united, 
» and gone on hand in hand in the work of enslaving the many in order 
> to exalt the few. The Catholic church first usurped the right to dictate 
how men shall believe, and worship God, or be excommunicated from 
the church and given over to perdition, and the civil government co-operated 
to carry its decrees into execution. The consequence of resistance was loss 
of protection from civil government, excommunication and death. Into the 
different sects of the Protestant Church since the reformation, to a‘certain 
degree this same spirit in another but milder form has descended. There 
have been periods since the reformation, in which the spirit of Popery has 
been manifested in branches of the Protestant Church as strongly as in the 
Catholic. The truth is, that in resisting Popery and changing their name, 
the Protestants did not change the nature avd eharacter of selfish man. 
Instead of acknowledging the Pope of Rome as the one and sole head of the 
Church, each one of the sects of Protestants formed a separate body as a 
little kingdom by itself, and was inspired with a spirit similar to that which 
they resisted ; acknowledged some nian, or body of men as its head, and 
carried on, to a greater or less degree, the same persecution towards those who 
dissented fron: them, which they bad suffered fromi the Church of Rome. 
To attest the trath of these remarks, the reader’s attention is referred to an 
impartial history of the various sects of the Protestant Churches since the 
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Reformation in every country where it has been established. Even in Great 
Britain, the most free and enlightened of them all, what has already been 
the policy of the Episcopal Church? We cannot go into particulars. But 
till the Reform Bill was recently passed, subscription to the thirty-nine articles 
of faith, and membership of that Church were made the only door of entrance 
to any office of honor or emolument in the Church, in the army, and in the civil 
government. Whatever might be your own faith, a tithe of your own income 
must be given to support the institution of that Church, and this was con- 
tinued from the Reformation till 1833. Ourown New England owed its 
first settlement to a resistance of the persecutions of that church against its 
dissenters. But did our British Fathers, when forsaking their country, and 
leaving the old world, leave also behind them that same spirit from which 
they fled? Alas, the faithful page of history records the same persecutions 
exercised towards their dissenting brethren, the same exclusive spirit, the 
same bigotry and intolerance, the same disposition to enforce their creeds 
and compel an acknowledgement of their power. And does not the history 
of each of the several sects, which have existed in this country, show that this 
same spirit of bigotry and intolerance towards those who differ from them, 
has not been suffered to die away? Even down to the present hour, are 
there no lingering traces of it manifested in the sects of the Protestant 
Church? Yes, we are sorry to believe that this spirit to a degree still exists; 
but thanks to a kind Providence, it is becoming more mild and subdued, and 
armed with less power. 

The great distinguishing feature of the age is, as has been heretofore 
stated, a growing degree of religious freedom, and liberality towards those 
who differ in opinion, a casting off of the influence and the assumed author- 
ity of the different sects of the church over the right of conscience in matters 
of religion. The power of the Catholic Church is already broken. Its 
authority in all countries is daily diminishing, and soon, should the progress 
of change continue as during the last half century, it will be gone forever. 
And there is also a corresponding change taking place in all branches of the 
Protestant Church. We speak not of Christianity herself—her influence is 
not diminishing—we view her independent of all these sects and creeds. 
We contemplate her, not clad in the habiliments of any sects, but in the 
Word of Inspiration itself, majestic, radiant with her own brightness above 
the clouds of human error and human creeds, and peering her light through 
their openings, or illuminating or softening these clouds themselves so as to 
render the light tempered to mental sight. Yes, we contemplate her as 
coming with power and with glory. These great and radical changes which 
have been taking place are all, only the consequent effects of her unveiled 
approach. Yes, these are all indications of her coming—they are like the 
first reflections of the morning sun gilding the mountain tops—the matin 
songs of the grove—and like the nameless influence of approaching day. 
‘These changes will continue till the world shall enjoy a universal emancip®- 
tion ; till civil and religious liberty shall be felt and enjoyed ; till the terror 
of neither Catholic nor Protestant excommunication for the exercise of free 
inquiry shall no longer be known; till sects and Churches shall cease to be 
h d together by the misrepresentation, and falsehood, and persecution of 
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each other; till those professing Christianity shall become more animated by 
its mild and heavenly spirit, till the right of conscience be allowed and 
respected; and in the prophetic language of inspiration, every one may sit 
under his own vine and fig-tree with none to molest or make afraid, 

But it is not the mere rejection of this wicked and assumed authority in 
the different sects of Christianity, which will give us true spiritual freedom. 
Better perhaps it may be for society to submit and yield to its influence, 
perverse as it is, than to resist it, and come into a more negative, irreligious, 
and atheistical state. Bad as the influence may be on society, it is not so 
bad as the rejection of all religious influence and restraint. Christianity is 
so bright a gem that in whatever ground it is set, it imparts to it of its bright- 
ness. Though we rejoice in the progress of religious liberty and spiritual 
freedom, we rejoice because we see in it not merely the casting off of this 
authority and influence, but an internal preparation for something higher 
and better. We rejoice in the progressive liberty of conscience, but this 
will be a blessing to society only so far as men have consciences to be freed, 
which will govern and restrain them. But we rejoice because these changes 
indicate a growth of mind, an independence of thought, a less disposition to 
be led blindfold by assumed influence and authority. Because men will be 
left in a greater degree of freedom to associate with their like, and manifest 
their true character. If the consequence should be that there will be more 
avowed infidelity, and less religious restraint, yet it will also be correspond- 
ingly true that there will be less hypocrisy, and that the Church will be’ 
purified, and Christianity be seen more in her true character in her professors. 
Better, a thousand times better for its influence on society that such a judg- 
ment should take place, that a new Church should be formed from those 
who would freely come together on a plane independent of all these sectarian 
creeds and influence. 

As. the consequence of a greater degree of civil and religious liberty in 
society, the general diffusion of useful knowledge among all ranks of society, 
and the rapid progress made in all the various arts by the application of 
science, are the most prominent features. Just so far as arbitrary restraints 
have been removed, and man has enjoyed freedom, has knowledge been 
diffused among the vast body of the people, and a corresponding impulse 
been given to all branches of industry. Science has been applied to the arts 
and consequently all departments of labor have acquired a g: eater ease and 
perfection. By referring to the history of the past century, or considering 
the present cgndition of society in the several nations of Christendom, it 
will be found that attention has been paid to education, and knowledge 
diffused among the people, just in a degree corresponding with the march of 
mental and spiritual freedom. Each nation will be found to have been 
pervaded by a corresponding spirit of enterprise in the various branches of 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. As soon as a people is sufficiently 
enlightened to see the influence of education on the character of man, and 
that knowledge gives him power, they are stimulated to acquire it, and to 
educate their children. Thus self-interest and ambition came in as an aid to 
benevolence, as soon as the people are in a state of freedom, and have the 
motives of industry and the rewards of ambition set before them. 
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By comparing the present means of knowledge with what they were a 


century ago, an astonishing change will be found to have taken place, 


Schools of all grades heve been established and adapted to all conditions of 
society, which have received their benefits in an equal degree, and without 
regard to their pecuniary situations. Improvements in the art of printing 
have brought a vast amount of useful information at a very low rate to the 
very firesides of the. poor—all, in fact, enjoy the advantages of acquiring 
valuable information from a multitude of sources. We are, indeed, in a new 
world of intelligence and enterprise. Not thirty years ago, the first steam 


boat was started by Fulton on the Huflson, which drew forth the ridicule of 


the inhabitants of New York, appearing, as it did to them a visionary and 
chimerical scheme. Now tlirce hundred are plying on the Mississippi and its 
branches, and they are to be found in almost every portion of the Union. The 
enterprize displayed in internal improvements—the construction of railroads 
and canals—in our manufactures, all show the superiority of the present age 
in physical science and its application, over all that has preceded it. Every 
day is bringing to light new inventions and improvements, exhibiting some 
new method of saving labor, and pressing the powers and energies of hature 
into the service of man, thus shewing the power of his understanding, when 
left free and rightly directed, over the laws of nature. There is no conceiv- 
able limit to the progress of the works of human invention and improvement. 
It is commeasurable with the indefinite capacity of man for intellectual and 
moral advancement. We are entering on an age enjoying all these advanta- 
ges over ages gone by. 

Some of the leading features of the age have thus been adverted to. Of 
all other ages since the records of history, we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that it is our privilege to live in the present. It appears but the 
dawn of a glorious day. We are citizens of a country in advance of all 
other nations of the earth in all the peculiarities and features of the age; 
enjoying to a greater extent the privileges of civil and religious liberty, and 
mauifesting toa greater degree than any other nation the effects of those 
blessings in all our enterprizes of business, and in all our social relations. 


But the very features of this age give rise to peculiar’ duties and impose 


peculiar obligations as well as exposure to peculiar dangers and temptations 
of which we ought to be well apprized at our entrance upon the busy scenes 
of life. It is a blessing, an inestimable one, to him who is prepared for it, 
to live-under a free government, to enjoy the rights of civil liberty ; but this 
privilege, at the same time, imposes corresponding duties and ebligations. It 
imposes on him the duty of understanding well the principles of civil liberty, 
of becoming well acquainted with the constitution and laws of his country, 
and with the manner in which the government is administered. And more 
than all, it imposes upon him the duty of acting, not only freely but honestly, 
and from the convictions of his own conscience jn the support of the gov- 
ernment and administration of the laws, and the choice of the rulers. It is 
the duty of young men to come forward into life, feeling the weight of their 
responsible obligations, for they will soon have use for their knowledge and 
all their moral principle. Ina free government like ours, where all power 
is at the disposal of the people, there always will be party spirit and strife for 
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the offices of government. This is to be expected, It always has been, and 
till man himself shall change, it will continue to be the case, that ambitious: 
and selfish men will aspire to the places of political power and emolument.. 
In arbitrary governments, they will be the sycophants at court around 
the king, and subservient to his will. Ina popular government like ours, 
they will court and flatter the people, who are the source of power; they 
will bow to them for office; they will foment and create parties, and try to 
keep up party distinctions, that they themselves may draw around them 
active supporters, and ride on the waves of party into office. In a popular 
government these leaders of party will ever be aiming to organize the party 
so effectually as to destroy individual freedom: that all men may go in one 
solid phalanx, like a well constructed machine, to execute their will, and 
place in the offices of government those whom they shall designate. We 
may as well live under a despotic government, as to give up our freedom to 
any party and live under its dictation. When that is surrendered, we become 
a mere machine, obliged to vote and support the men and the measures of 
those who dictate as leaders, or be branded with reproach and abuse. It is 
in vain to talk of a free government, only so far as the people as individuals 
are free and act for themselves, and not from the dictation of others, It is 

the duty of every citizen of a free government to assist and maintain this 

individual freedom, to maintain the right of private judgment, and act inde- 
pendent of party influence, and to support the best men for office without 

regard to party. We may be in the middle ground, and be subjected to the 

reproaches of two opposing political parties. We may not be a party can- 

didate for office in-any party, nor have our names defiled by the applause of 
a party newspaper; but this will be true, that we will be acting on the 
best of principles for the good of our country. We will have an influence 

felt if not acknowledged, and that influence will be felt in allaying the vio- 

lence of party spirit on both sides, and in moderating the storms of selfish 

passion in the state, which so often causes the government to be shaken to 

iis foundation. This influence will be like oil spread on the troubled waves 

uroupd you, hushing their angry voice into peace. 

It is also an invaluable privilege and blessing to live in a community where 
religious freedom is tolerated, and where the rights of conscience are 
respected. But this privilege, too, we cannot enjoy without having corres- 
ponding duties imposed on us, and being exposed to peculiar temptations. 
Suppose all religious restraints were taken off, and we were left perfectly 
free in the exercise of our own belief, to speak and act as we think. This 
would not give us a settled faith in the truths of religion, overcome the natural 
depravity of oar heart, and bring us into a peaceful state of reconciliation to 
God, or give us a conscience to govern and restrain us. - We live ina com- 
munity that is professedly free, where the rights of conscience are professedly 
respected, and it is our duty to realize its value and to improve the privilege. 
Brought up and educated as we are, in so many different and opposing sects 
of religious faith—all of which cannot be true—it is our duty when arrived 
at the age of manhood to examime freely and rationally, but conscientiously 
for ourselves ; to approach the subject with all the reverence and seriousness 
its importanee demands, but conscienciously to assert and maintain the right 
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of examining and exercising our own reason on the subjects of our own 
faith. The age contrasted with others is one of comparative freedom ; there 
is a growing spirit of liberality and religious toleration; we are not terrified 
by the former inquisition of the Catholic Church ; we have no established 
church allied to and supported by civil government; we see no external 
inflictions and persecutions for dissenting from the faith of others. Still we 
have yet to learn that the age is not yet so far removed from partaking 
something of the spirit as we may now imagine. That opposing sects will 
talk and boast of their freedom and liberality, and recommend to examine 
freely for yourselves, but in the exercise of this freedom they aim to confine 
it within their prescribed limits, to books and doctrines of their sect, and 
will not tolerate free examination and rational comparison of the sentiments 
of opposing denominations. ‘He only is free whom the truth has made 
free” If we are surrendering up our understanding to the dictation of any 
sect, are blindly giving our assent and support to doctrines and principles in 
which we have have been brought up, but which we have never examined 
for ourselves, are being led on blindfold by others in our belief and practice, 
of what use is our religious freedom? We are basely living in voluntary 
slavery. We are giving up our reason and our conscience to serve sects 
that then happen to be riding on the beast of popular favor. It is time to 
assert boldly the right and to enforce upon all men the duty of free individual 
examination. We are to treat as unworthy of consideration, with philo- 
sophical indifference, and christian pity all who oppose the exercise of this 
freedom, whether it comes in the form of misrepresentation, abuse of char- 
acter, ridicule, or in the solemn terrors of excommunication. We must 
leara to be free and conscientious in our own belief, but not forget that we 
must allow the same freedom to others, and remember in this, as in all 
things, that it is our duty to do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. 

The features of our age, when considered in relation to their causes and 
final tendencies, are indeed all interesting. This same spirit of free inquiry 
and freedom of action in politics and religion is manifested in other things. 
It leads to the same unsettled state of society, and to the same unsettled and 
changing state in all professions and all kinds of secular business. In our 
own country it seems to be an age of experiment. Every one feels free, and 
is trying to see what he can de, and often attempts what, he learns by expe- 
rience, he is unfitted for. There is woful disorder in all the professions of 
life, a restless spirit of speculation abroad in the land, and each one is in 
haste to become rich. If he cannot compass the end one way, he tries 
another, and without seeming {to doubt his ability or qualifications for any 
thing that offers, holds himself ready at the highest bidder to engage in 
almost any thing. The consequence is great disorder and continual changes, 
fluctuations and failures of one kind and another throughout the whole 
community. This is the first effort, and a more settled state of society will 
ultimately grow out of it. Now what is wanted is deep, fixed religious prin- 
ciple in the winds of those meeting upon the active stage of life, and will 
prompt them to look not merely to self-interest in the end, but the right 
performance of their use in society. It will prompt them to make choice of 
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THE BRIDE. 


such a profession or trade. as they are fitted for, one that they can fill with 
pleasure to themselves and with usefulness to others. It will prompt them 
to qualify themselves for whatever they undertake and which will be seen 
manifested in every day life, whether in the field, at the plough, in the shop, 
upon the bench or at the anvil, behind the counter or in the office. 

Our all wise Creator has fitted each one of us for some station in society and 
given him ability to fill that station with happiness to himself and usefulness 
to others. It is a religious duty for each one to reflect and endeavor to learn 
what he is best fitted for; what he is most happy in doing for its own sake, 
and then to follow it perseveringly ; to perfect himself in it, to feel settled and 
goahead. He may rest assured that le will succeed, be happy and useful to so- 
ciety. The talents and genius of different men are as various as the different 
professions which they are to fill, andéuses which they are called to perform in 
life, and religion has not performed its work, until it has caused us to exam- 
ine ourselves, and see for what profession we were designed, and best fitted 
for by Him who has a design in all he creates. Religion has not performed 
its work till it has quietly settled us in the orderly performance of the duties 
of our profession, and until its light there shines in our good works. Just 
in the degree that this shall be the case, each one will feel free and happy in 
his calling. He will be successful in performing its duties, and he will fill 
his station, whatever it be, without feelings of pride or abasement. His 
own affection for his business, his love of discharging well the duties of his 
profession, will be the silken cords that firmly bind all the different members 
of the one body of society together. Order and mutual confidence will be 
restored, and reciprocal happiness will be felt by all. 


H. A. W. 
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MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


BY 








‘To make idols and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship, therefore—pray.’ 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Aun, why do ye deck the maiden there, 
With the white rose wreath in her flowing hair? 
And why do ye place on her lily hand, 
' The sparkling gem and the golden band ? 
Or why is the thin robe gracefully thrown 
O’er the rounded bust and the slender zone, 
With its vestal folds made close and sure 
By the virgin pearl and the diamond pure? 
And why on her lip is the smile of pride ?— 


Aye, dressed for the altar !—a bride—a bride ! 


* * * * * * * * 
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THE MANIAC HERMIT. 


Woe for thee maiden, thine heart in thine hand, 
A gift, in witness this joyous band, 

coi A priceless gift, come weal or come woe, 

Thou ne’er may’st recal, no never, ah, no. 

Alas, it were well for thy trusting heart 

If this dream of thine might never depart ; 

fie ° That thou from this vision might never awake, 
Or its tender spell no melody break, 

But change is engraven on human things, 

From the heart to the toys whereto it clings : 
And there may come o’er thy young love's light 
A withering change, o’er thy fond heart a blight, 
When thou to him who presides o’er thy lot, 
May seem as the things that were and are not : 
When thy smile, thy tear no longer may move, 
Thy voice breathe no music, thy tones no love ; 
The business world between thee and thine own, 
Press rudely its cares, usurping the throne, 
Where thou in thy love sate regal—a queen, a 
Worshipped too fondly, eclipsed by no sheen. 





























Yes, the spell may break, the charm fade away, 
And thou wail in secret thy bridal day ; t. 
Then chasten thy heart, breath thy vow with care, 
With thy promises mingle the fervent prayer ; 
Let thy tend’rest hopes to thy God be given, 
And thy choicest worship be raised to Heaven. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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THE MANIAC HERMIT. 


BY WILL. WALTER. 











Save some light clouds that had checkered the wide expanded scene 
before us with spots of light and shade, there was nought but promised 4 
glorious sunset. We had not stood long, however, ere a small cloud of dark 
hue arose in the horizon, and swiftly expanding, spread a broad leaden 
curtain over a fair portion of the sky. The sun was hidden behind its dark 
folds, but its glancing rays richly bordered the opaque mass with a fringe of 
bright gold. The lightning glimmered faintly through the cloud, and the 
thunder murmured as if its tones were suppressed within the hidden recess 
of the mountain of vapor. The rising wind scattered the few dry leaves 
that had fallen to the ground, and gave notice of its swift career through the 
heavy foliage that still adhered to the forest trees. A sombre hue w% 
thrown over every thing that was visible, and late smiling nature frowned & 
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if in deep discontent. Every thing gave indication of one of those heavy 
thunder showers so frequent in New England, so terrific, so sublime. 

We had been so much engaged with the mingled beauty and sublimity of 
the scene as to be utterly heedless of the uncomfortable situation in which 
we might soon be placed, until the near approach of the storm warned us to 
seek some better shelter than was afforded by the few trees under which we: 
had been standing. My old chum was the first that spoke or seemed aware 
of our situation. 

‘The storm will be upon us directly,’ said he, ‘and we must have soon 
forgotten the lectures of our worthy professor, did we not know that this is 
no place of security. I should have thought a little sooner where we are ; 
if I remember aright, we are two miles or more from home, and I know of 
no dwelling within a mile.’ 

‘You forget the hermit, sir, on the top of the hill, said our attendant, who 
had now come up; ‘it is but a short quarter of a mile, and we might reach 
it before it rains.’ 

‘Faith, Ned,’ said I, ‘I never knew that you harbored such beings as 
hermits in this region. In your enthusiastic descriptions of home you never 
hinted at an idea so romantic as a hermitage.’ 

‘[ am really as ignorant as yourself, my friend. Pray, John, who is this 
hermit of whom you were speaking ?” 

‘I forgot that you had been from home, sir” returned our game keeper, 
‘since he came here, and thought you must have heard of the hermit,’ 

John proceeded to recount all that was known of the story of the singular 
being who had been designated as the hermit. He came into the vicinity 
the previous spring, and by his own unaided exertions had erected a humble 
cabin on the summit of the hill over the sides of which we had been ram- 
bling. He rarely left his abode, and was never seen in the village, except 
upon brief visits, to procure some of the necessaries of life. Nobody knew 
how or whence he came, or aught of his early history. From his secluded 
habits he had acquired the title which had excited our curiosity, and as he 
was of quiet, harmless habits, he had remained unmolested where his fancy 
had led him to erect his frail tenement. He had made frequent manifestations 
of derangement, and but for his unobtrusiveness might have been subjected 
to some interruption from those who were inclined to take the poor maniac 
under their own especial protection. He never displayed wealth, but had 
always sufficient to procure what of the necessaries of life were not supplied 
by the charity of the villagers and his nearest neighbors. 

‘Romantic, truly,’ said my friend ; ‘but the storm is close at hand, and we 
must seek the hut of this recluse, nolens volens, you know. Lead on, 
Johnny, you say it is a short quarter. The summit is a rocky place, and 
with its hut and occupant, if my remembrance serves me right, make no bad 
representation of Mucklestane Moor and old Cannie Elshie, in the last Tales 
of My Landlord,’ 

We followed swiftly up the hill, our steps quickened by the near approach 
of the storm. It had already reached the middle of the broad valley, over 
whose happy face we had just been gazing, and the dark lines of the de- 
Scending torrents were distinctly visible. The lightning had lost its faintness, 
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and the heavy peals of thunder no longer died away in the distance. The 
blast had risen fearfully in strength, and large drops began to patter on the turf 
around us. A few moments brought us to the top of the hill, as the storm 
had already began to ascend the sloping sides up which we had walked. A 
few acres were here level, cleared of trees, rocky, and rough, skirted around 
with narrow strips of the primeval forest. In the centre rose a huge rock, 
nearly perpendicular and many feet in height, like the citadel of a fortified 
town. Upon its most elevated part, leaning upon a staff, and intently watch- 
ing the coming storm, stood an aged man, every outline of his majestic 
figure in bold relief, distinctly traced upon the background of dark sky. His 
head was bare, and the rushing wind played wantonly with the few snow 
white locks that remained. His beard was long and no less bleached by the 
wintry frosts of life, his forehead was high, and he had strongly marked 
features, indicative of dignity as well as energy. His dress was of coarse 
light gray cloth, an outer gown flowing loose about him, and the whole not 
unbecoming his well cast figure or his solitary situation. So earnestly en- 
gaged was he, that we stood nearly at the foot of the rock, ere he seemed 
aware of our proximity. We signified the reason for our intrusion—that 
we sought shelter from the impending témpest. He gazed on us with a 
kind of vacant stare, and we were obliged to repeat our inquiry, ere he 
appeared to comprehend us. With a graceful wave of the hand, he disap- 
peared, and as we reached the opposite side of the rock by the way he had 
signified, we found him already standing in the door of his humble cabin. 
The huge rock was cleft, seemingly by some mighty convulsion of nature 
that had reached its very elements. In this gap the hut was closely wedged, 
its three sides protected by the overhanging rock, and appeared roughly — 
built, though secure. A few unhewn rafters were thrown across the chasmy 
resting on projections from its sides, and some rough boards, with the bark 
of neighboring trees, were so ingeniously wrought as to defy the beating 
even of a wintry storm. 

With another wave of the hand, we were welcomed into this small and 
rude cabin, and we were scarcely seated, before the storm burst around us 
in all its fury. Despite its roughness, there was an air of neatness and— 
perhaps owing to the dread howling of the elements without—of security 
and comfort about it, little to be expected from the materials and manner in 
which it was erected. A rude stone chimney, formed in part by the rocky 
wail of the dwelling, in the corner farthest from the entrance, served for 
culinary purposes, and in bleaker weather to keep warm the limbs of the 
occupant. His utensils were of the simplest order, and did not extend be- 
youd those absolutely indispensible to his comfort ; an axe, a knife, a broken 
pot that had been given him at the village, a wooden trencher, a spoon and 
rough bench, composed the scanty furniture that was arranged on one side 
and a straw bed and coarse mattress adorned the other, of this his only 
apartment. In the centre of the cabin stood the hermit, and a nearer view 
displayed a cast of countenance no less striking than we had before observed. 
The deep furrows in his forehead and cheeks were expressive of harrowing 
grief no less than of old age, and his white beard reached to the very girdle 
that encircled his waist. His nose was slightly aqueline, and his nostrils 
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were large, or unusually expanded by the deep attention which he bestowed 

upon all that was passing without the cabin. His eyes were the only fea- 
ture not indicative of the premature decay of the man, but shone with the 
piercing brilliancy of youth. His lips were firmly compressed, and though 
his eye glanced quickly about, the rest of his countenance maintained the 
rigid expression of stern self-possession. As intcitly as before, he gazed on 
the storm that was raging without, and he was the only one that quailed not 
before the sight-deadening flash, or the stunning report. That attitude of 
silent attention impressed itself so firmly on my mind that I never may 
forget it. 

‘Ha!’ he at length broke forth as the storm sensibly diminished, but with- 
out altering his gaze or a single feature; ‘Ha! the storm blows over; it 
comes—it is gone, So flits everything in life—so flits life itself. We are 
here today—where tomorrow? ‘Today we revel in all the wantonness of 
unalloyed enjoyment, and in a cloudless sky, observe not one indication of 
trouble. The next moment a cloud obscures the brightness of the sun—all 
is black—the thunder rolls—hark! a dread, a deafening crash—see! a with- 
ering flash betokens another still more terrible. Another! Oh God! It has 
stricken the heart, and he that was now all happiness, is there—behold the 
wreck! Be still” and pausing, he raised his finger as if to ensure respectful 
silence while the thunder sent forth its more distant mutterings; as it died 
away, he continued. ‘The storm has passed away—the flash has lost its 
vividness—the echoes of the thunder are less terrible—the force of the 
tempest hath departed. Even so—nay, nay—the storms of life pass not 
away so rapidly—they linger and return, and when once the lightning hath 
wrecked the heart, there is no dying away of the storm. Behold that tree. 
One short hour since, and it was the pride of the forest—it towered above 
its companions—far and near beheld its equal, Look again. It is shivered 
by the passing blast of Heaven—its pride is broken—its graceful limbs lie 
scattered upon the ground—all its glory hath departed. Even so malice 
selects for its blasting breath the fairest and loveliest of earthly creation ; the 
common herd are passed harmlessly over by the withering storm. Its glory 
hath departed—even so am 1! 

He paused again as he uttered the last sentence in a tone that bespoke 
bitterness of spirit, his hands clasped, until the blood was ready to start from 
the nails, and the muscles of his face quivered as if with intense agony. 
The storm passed off, and the sun broke out, flinging a joyful light over the 
scene. ‘The hermit started and sprang to the front of the cabin. 

‘Ha! he shouted, in quick tuansition from despondency to unaffected 
glee, pointing to a brilliant rainbow mirrored from the departing cloud. 

fla, ha! Gorgeous omen! Gift of God! Not yet is all lost. Yet shall life 
‘and light beam upon the heart that is crushed and Lroken—yet shall I see 
happiness here below, then fairest, dearest, to join thee in the’regions of the 
blest—yet shall | put off premature old age and endue my youth, renovated, 
renewed. Man was not made to suffer always—to dwell here in ceaseless 
misery—to drag out his existence in irremediable grief. Matter not his 
situation—there is a bright prospect for the future—there is a rainbow to 
succeed the storm, bright and gorgeous in its hues—but softly—stay—softly 
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—see, it fades—it fades—Great God, it is broken! So fade my hopes—so 


breaks my heart!’ 

As he uttered the last exclamation, a tear involuntarily started to his eye— 
another followed and they coursed down his furrowed cheek. Dumb and 
like a statue he stood, gazing at the departing bow as it slowly faded away. 
When the last tints had vanished from the receding cloud, a slight cry, as if 
the last effort of expiring breath, escaped him, and he darted around the 
rock out of sight. We leaped from the spot where amazement had chained 
us speechless, but not insensible to the agitating scene that had passed before 
us, and pursued the stricken maniac. But he eluded. our search and we saw 
him not again. Slowly and silently we resumed our rifles and proceeded 
down the hill, musing upon the affecting grief of the old hermit. The 
resplendant beauty of the scene was revived—the valiey glittered in the 
return of light—the gale died away into a breeze, cool and refreshing—the 
dark clouds swept from the firmament, and the sun set in its promised 
splendor. ° 
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Sue sat beside a window, as the sun 
Had just withdrawn from earth. A quiet breeze, 
Such as the summer twilight only knows, 

Just stirr’d the thick green leaves which hung around, 
And the rich hue of sunset linger’d stil! 

On roof, and spire, and tree. A lovelier spot, 

Fancy may scarcely image, than the one 

On which her eye was gazing, and the hour 

Threw over it such softness and repose, 

As made it lovelier still. The dewy flowers 

Exhal’d sweet fragrance on the evening air, 

And many a warbler chanted forth his song, 

As though to catch the ear and soothe the heart 

Of her who listen’d to the various strains. 

But who has ever past the morn of life 

Without some sorrows music could not soothe ? 

None could have look’d upon that snowy cheek, 

That wandering eye, and lip so colorless, 

And even hoped that earth could win a thought 

From agony like hers. Three months before, 

She stood before the altar of her God, 

And promis’d love and faithfulness, to one 

Who was her idoliz’d through many a year ; 

And the rich crimson then upon her cheek 

Spoke, more than words, the fulness of her joy. 

Her love was such as never would be deem’d 

Mere sympathy, or friendship ; it partook 
So much the native fervor of her soul, 

So much the woxship due to Heaven alone, 
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That none could doubt, though few might comprehend. 
The merry ones who heard her low, sweet voice, 
Chanting a morning anthem unto Him 

Who shower'd her way with blessings ; who beheld 
The tear-drop glistening on her lovely cheek, 

When the round Moon look’d down on earth and sea; 
Who wonder’d what in the deep organ’s tones 

Could throw such shadows o’er her speaking eye ; 
Those heedless ones know nothing of the springs 

Of hope and joy, which flowed within her breast. 
Mirth is not always happiness; a tear 

Which courses down in quietness, may be 

The gushing forth of pleasure, far more deep, 

More heart-felt than the joy that’s wreath’d in smiles. 
*T was thus with her; she was not often gay, 

But taste and feeling threw a nameless charm 

On every object round her, and the light 

Her fancy gave to them, reflected back 

Upon her own bright spirit. Treasures rich, 

Of passionate affection, were bestow’d 

On him, the partner of her weal and woe, 

Treasures increasing as time glided by. 

Well was he worthy of that young, pure heart, 

And knew full well to prize its gentleness, 

Its fervent feeling, and its changeless love. 

Theirs was a union on which Heaven might look, 
With eye approving, for the humble prayer, 

At morn and even, had been offer’d up, 

That they might be united in one heart, 

And that one heart be dedicate to God. 

*T was this that made life beautiful; the hope 

That when their earthly love had past away, 

A purer, holier one might take its place. 

When they should be united in the song 

Of the redeem’d alone. 


Weeks past since they were wedded, and she sat 
Beside the window of her lovely home, 
Watching his coming, with a happy heart. 

He had gone out at noon-tide, to return 

Before the day-light vanish’d, and as Sol 
Drew to a glorious setting, she look’d out 
To watch his coming footsteps. Fancy plac’d 
Before her view, the glad, suffusing smile 
Which would illume his features, when he rais’d 
The latch of his own woodbine-cover’d door ; 
And she could almost hear the joyous words 
Which well she knew would greet her. Night came on 
With its increasing shadows, and the clock 
Counted the weary hours, but where was he ? 
Long days elaps’d before she drew her chair 
Again beside the casement. The same Sun 

Went down in all his splendor ; the same leaves 
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Were waving lightly in the breeze ; 

But over her a sad, sad change had come. 

We spoke of her white lip and wandering eye, 
But the heart’s bitterness no words could tell. 
Doubtless there came the memory of that night, 
That long and lonely night, when fancy heard 
Her lov’d one’s step in every passing sound, 

And each dim object, in the distance seem’d 

To wear his form and waken into life. 

She thought how oft she bent before the throne, 
Of her Almighty friend, to supplicate | 

His blessing on the wanderer ; how she rose, 

At every time and cast an anxious glance 

Again into the darkness. The loud moan, 

Of faithful Carlo as he reach’d his door, 

Still rung within her ear, for sound so sad, 
Breaking the stillness of the midnight hour, 

Had fallen on her heart like voice of duom. 

All subsequent to that, was like a dream 

Of troubled rest remember’d but in part. 

She had some dim ideas of the past ; 

Some recollection of a smooth, white brow, 

From which the shroud was softly drawn away ; 
She saw a sable coffin, drooping forms 

That hung around, and heard a solemn voice, 

In tones that falter’d, raise to Heaven its prayer. 
But indistinct were all her murmurings ; 

She knew but this, that death-like was the weight 
Which burst upon her bosom ; that the string 

Of life and feeling had been touch’d, and drawn 
To their extremest tension. She was told 

That, scarce a furlong from his gate, had lain 

The unconscious one, for whom she watch’d and wept ; 
That his dark locks were wet with evening’s dew ; 
That in his hand, though cold and damp, were grasp’d, 
A few wild flowers he gather’d by the way. 

They said that not a feature had been chang’d ; 
That cheek and brow had worn their usual hue ; 
That death had come so suddenly and still, 

As scarce to steal the lustre from the eye 

Or stay the smile that trembled on the lip. 

She listen’d with a fix’d and tearless eye 

To the recital, and then turn’d to view 

The path he travell’d when he left his home. 

With long and steadfast gaze did she look out 
Upon the fatal way ; a fearful calm 

Was on her features, and her eye was glaz’d ; 

As though the hand of death had set a seal 

Upon the second victim—But it pass’d— 

The imprison’d tears burst forth—she prest her hand 
Upon her burning brow, and meekly said, 

- © My Father, all is right.’ OITHONA. 
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In glancing at the state of literature at the present day, the attention is 
naturally drawn to the important portion usually ranked under head of 
novels, or works of romance and fiction. Since the distinguished author of 
Waverley effected what may be termed a revolution in this branch of litera- 
ture, it has assumed an importance second to no other. The press of every 
country teems with the productions of old and new claimants for distinction 
in this species of writing; every library contains volumes of their works, 
every centre table is laden with them, and they are found in the hands of 
every general reader of the day. The powers of erudite criticism are ex- 
pended in their consideration, and they form the frequent topic of animating - 
conversation in every assemblage of the social circle. The imagination is 
tasked to its strength in those of pure fiction, and the historical incident of 
every clime has been exhausted to supply themes for the writers of this 
class. Every hero of history, and every variety of character that fancy 
might suggest, have been portrayed, until there scarce remained a peculiar- 
ity of human nature. Successful writers are awarded a place in the lists of 
fame below none others in any other branch of literature, and volumes are 
written upon their productions as a distinct branch of modern literature, 
inferior neither to history, philosophy, or any beside. Such is the import- 
ance to which this species of composition has arisen. Any attempt to 
regulate the taste which it has engendered and by which it has in its turn 
been itself enhanced, might justly be esteemed presumption. Our present 
object is merely to comment briefly and somewhat at random, upon a 
portion of these works, making each observation as it comes uppermost in 
the mind, and leaving the reader to form any and every conclusion which 
his reason or his fancy may suggest. 

The point which first engages the attention in a modern novel, commonly 
is what is denominated the plot, or train of incidents which forms the founda- 
tion of the work. The execution of this may secondary, in the design of the 
author, to the display of character, but we believe the latter is oftener an instru- 
ment to aid in the developement of the former. Whether the novel may be a 
matter of mingled history and fiction, or the latter pure and unalloyed, the gen- 
eral character of the plot is the same ; the incidents of the latter may vary less, 
but if those introduced be drawn from the page of history, they can be made 
subservient to the same end in the developement of the story. A novel has,been 
defined to be a tale of romantic love and murder, and though Caleb Williams 
is an instance of a popular and interesting novel, without the aid of the 
blind and winged goddess, we suspect this definition will be found to hold 
pretty good of a large share of the works arranged under this class. Love, 
its rough and thorny course, its consummation, whether happy or otherwise 
—the history of these is the object to which the contents of every page are 
made to aim. 

VOL. I.—NO. VIII. 45 
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The main plot may be properly divided into three parts ; the commencement, 
the middle, and the denouement—corresponding to the several acts of the 
regular drama. The first embraces the introduction of the several characters 
and preliminary sections, of history or otherwise, requisite to the due under- 
standing of what is to succeed. Especially are brought forward the hero 
and the heroine, two lovely young persons of different sex, made on purpose 
to fall in love—not bred up expressly for each other, but feeling no touches 
of the tender passion until they are met by some happy accident, and then 
tumbling head and ears into the ‘soft silken stuff’ at first sight. Just a 
sufficient quantity of ingenuity having been manifested in the necessary 
preface of introduction, the main strength of the author is reserved for the 
succeeding chapters which compose the middle. The tact of the author 
here displays itself in the number and variety of the obstacles which are 
thrown in the way of the consummation, for which the tender lovers them- 
selves, and all other good persons are most devoutly sighing. In the days of 
soul-stirring chivalry, these obstacles were made to put well to the test the 
fidelity and strength of the attachment which the lover professed. The 
courageous knight was required to liberate his lady fair from some enchanted 
tower, buried in some lone desert, and guarded by monsters of the most 
hideous aspect. He was forced to contend single-handed with some scores 
of the most sturdy giants the imagination ever conceived of, and to face the 
most appalling dangers that ever beset the path of a human being. There 
was demanded the doing of such penance as pious Catholic never dreamed 
of for the remission of sins, and of which a certain valorous knight of La 
Mancha gave even but sorry specimen, by butting his crazy pericranium 
against the rocks and trees of Black mountain. He was expected to accom- 
plish all his ends in direct opposition to the host of evil spirits that strove to 
take his destiny into theirown hardy hands and made to undergo every 
ordeal that the ingenuity of adverse fate could suggest. But the inimitable 
work of Cervantes put a period to the existence of romantic chivalry, and our 
modern tale-tellers are forced to strike out new paths for the journey of their 
hero, more probable, but no less perilous and vexing. He has enemies as 
powerful and as wily, and theirmalicious machinations as well nigh succeed 
in blasting forever his hopes of prosperity and peace. Like the innocent 
convict upon circumstantial evidence, without the power of resisting what 
bears the stamp of inevitable fate, he seems ready to fall a victim to the most 
provoking concatenation of events. 

At length, as misfortune has, step by step, reduced our lovers to the last 
pitch of despair, the denouement begins. Here again the skill of the 
author is tested in brushing aside all the clouds of misfortune which have 
darkened the career of the principal characters, and in shifting their situations 
to the ascending side of fortune’s wheel. ‘The prowess and prudence of the 
chivalrous hero win for him the smiles of the fickle goddess. By means of 
assistance so powerful, he outwits the stubborn fates, cleaves four giants 
asunder at a back stroke, storms the enchanted castle, and by exorcism or 
means less gentle, relieves the object of his love from her perilous situation. 
Our later hero escapes Sy means better suited to the color of modern cir- 

ecumstance. The tide of events turns in his favor, his enemies fall in their 
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own traps and hang on the gallowsthey had prepared for him, and he stands 
onthe firm side of the seemingly impassable bog that had separated him 
from the attainment of his devout wishes. As when ill fortune’s clouds were 
thick upon him, every one was found ready to lend a helping hand to aid 
him in his downward path, so now that a prosperous sun beams bright qn 
his path, every successive event conspires io assist him to an elevation cor- 
responding to the depth of his despair. ‘The concluding scene unravels all 
mystery that remains, and settles permanently the fates of the various char- 
acters who have been introduced to carry out the designs of the author. 
Youthful swains and maids assume the bonds of wedlock, or pine away and 
die of unrequited love. Good and bad are handed over to their deserts, 
unless the author chooses to end in dire tragedy, when they that have tears 
to shed are called ‘upon to shed them over the ruins of fallen innocence and 
virtue. 

Now throughout all this, decided preference cannot but be given to the 
hero of ancient romance,” who, by the exercise of his own good qualities, 
carves out for himself the fortune which the variable goddess had denied him, 
while our modern hero is but a passive log, tossed to and fro, the victim of 
fortuitous circumstance. 

In consulting the taste for which he has to cater, the modern novel writer 
finds the chief call is for incident. And all are too well acquainted with the 
ordinary path of human existence, to be satisfied with any relation that does 
not diverge from it; they cannot suffer anything tending to displey the 
converse of the poet’s proposition, that ‘the course of true love never did 
run smooth.’ The demand is for something original, uncommon, out of the 
ordinary course of nature—in a word, romantic. The author must travel 
far around to arrive at a wished-for spot, though the shorter path, much more 
in accordance with the natural revolution of events, might have led him 
thither equally well. People read novels to drive away dull care, to keep 
from falling asleep, and they require the relation of stirring and exciting 
incident to engage the attention and serve the purpose for which it was taken 
up. The more startling events, the more trap doors in the frail bridge over 
which the hero has to pass, and the more escapes from the terrible gulf that 
is yawning below him, the better. , 

But though the attention of the novelist is bestowed upon the strength and 
beauty of his plot, no less claim of merit is made for the work on account 
of the characters portrayed in the course of the narrative. He demands 
praise for skill in displaying the depth and yariety of the human passions 
and for evidence of no superficial knowledge of the human heart. And so 
too for the faithful manner in which each personage maintains throughout 
the narrative, the character which was chalked out for him at the commence- 
ment. Domineering pride preserves the same haughty demeanor, grasping 
avarice disp'ays its abasement before the throne of mammon, malice wears 
the self same withering scowl, and cruelty uplifis its bloodstained hand, as 
well from the outset to the ‘finis’ of the volumes. And he demands the 
approbation of the moralist for clothing vice in its appropriate garb, and 
showing how virtue, in the end, achieves a triumph for which the other 


strives in vain. 
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The characters represented in the work are commonly as far removed 
from nature, as are the incidents from the natural course of events. As in 
the other case, the public taste will not be satisfied with the portraits of those 
with whom we meet in the common path of life. Their characteristics must 
be strongly marked, even to the vividness of caricature, and for every original 
peculiarity, drawn, not from nature, but from the overflowing fancy of the 
author, he acquires the credit of genius. If the characters are those of his- 
tory, the text must be tortured to suit the taste of the readers, for from thence 
the fancy of the writer takes its cue, and they are drawn after models taken 
from any other book than that of nature. In the mingling of romance and 
history, the latter, not the former, must yield to the dictates of the other, and 
we find persons considered, not by the rules of the philosopher, but by those 
of the novelist. The plain character of history must be decked out in the 
captivating rules of the imagination ere it can ensure the approbation of the 
fashionable reader of modern romance. 

But still more widely does the novelist depart from nature, if the charac- 
ters of his work are the pure creatures of his imagination, relieved from any 
restraints which stubborn history might impose on its flights. And here, the 
feature most obviously unnatural, to which objection has oftenest been made, 
is the representation of some solitary characteristic, unmingled with any 
other, with which it will be commonly found to be asseciated. ‘The good 
are made up of every good quality ascribed to human nature ; the bad are 
pictured the very incarnation of all that is devilish. If our hero hasa fault, 
it is such as those who affect a candid portrait of their own characters are 
always willing to ascribe to themselves: rather negative than"positively bad 
—rather the fault arising from the excess of some good quality, than the 
actual developement of an evil passion. Few there are but will acknowledge 
that they have faults—serious faults, and if asked to mention them, they will 
most candidly confess that they are too independent for this fawning world, 
that they are often drawn into difficulties in consequence of pride, that they 
are too prone to confide in the honor of poor frail human nature, or that they 
are too modest and diffident of their own abilities to meet with success in 
such a selfish community. In like manner are represented the heroes of the 
modern novel, with failings, if such they have, rather the want of qualities 
strikingly great, than the possession of those palpably bad. Nor is the case 
different with those who figure on the darker side of the picture ; the oppo- 
site extreme of character is as steadily maintained. If the good are good, 
the bad are no less deserving of their appropriate epithet, in as forcible lan- 
guage. ‘They are the wicked spirits of the drama, and no slight meed of evil 
must result from their dire conjurations. There is no disguise, the character 
is stamped on his countenance, it is evident in every action, he cannot put 
on even the decent semblance of good. We are shown a horrid monster, 
who ‘to be hated, needs but be seen’; we find nothing in the character, as 
in nature, of mingled ingredients—good and evil combined. It often seems 
as if the painter were fearful of incurring the remark, that what he drew, 
was, in the language of the knavish Andrew, «neither fish, flesh, nor a gude 
red herring.’ 

W. W. 




































TO MY SISTER JANE. 





BY J. N. M’JILTON. 





Why did you from the starry West 
So like a stranger come, 
To spend a month with those you love— 
Friends of your early home ? 
A little month—how like a dream 
Of loveliness it pass’d ? 
Visions of bliss the shadows were 
Too beautiful to last. 


Why did you bring that Cherub child 
To win us with its charms, 

And when we loved it tenderly 
To tear it from our arms ? 

Tis hard to realise her loss, ' 
And oft when evening falls— 

1 startle yet as though I heard 

The little Fanny’s calls. 





I seek her in the grape vine bower, 
And ’neath the plum trees’ shade, 

And through the garden where with her 
Another child I’ve played. 

I find her not, and from the place 
In disappointment stray, 

To sit in solitude and think 

Of Fanny far away. 
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Absence hath hours of deepest woe, 
And | as well as thee, 

Must sometimes feel its loneliness 
Its utter vacancy. 

I know my sister that thy heart 
From care would sometimes steal, : 

And seek like mine a solitude 

Its bitterness to teel. | 


But doubtless in thy distant home, 
With those who love thee well, 

There’s pleasure too, the heart can feel 
But tongue may never tell. 

O what a thing Omnipotent 
A husband’s love must be ! 

To win from every tie beside 

A being young as thee. 
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Fortune a cruel thing doth seem, 
A friendless ocean-tide, 

Where fretted billows intervene 
The doating to divide. 

Full many a wreck of bouyant hope, 
Among the wild waves roll ! 

They missed the star that started them 

For fortnnes glittering goal. 


Thy sea has ne’er been stormy yet, 
Thy sky was always clear ! 

Nor has misfortune’s with’ring winds 
Thy gilded bark come near. 

O sister may thy brilliant sun 
Up to the zeneth rise— 

To shine in shadeless splendor there 
And set in cloudless skies. 
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Tue fairest portion of the Elysian Fields was assigned to those who had 
benefitted mankind by useful inventions. In those blissful abodes, they were 
the immediate companions of heroes who had valiantly fallen in defence of 
their country, of immaculate priests and renowned poets. 


Hic manus, ob patriam pugnando vulnera passi, 
Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, et Phoebo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

* Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo : 
Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vitta.’ 


With Printing, the noblest of the arts, the Romans were unacquainted ; had 
it been otherwise, to what a glorious immortality would not Virgil have con- 
signed its inventor? This main-spring of literary property, was unknown 
to them; and the law was silent in relation to it ; yet it may be inferred that 
an author had an exclusive right to the productions of his intellect; as it is 
known there were sales of literary copies, for the purposes of recital or mul- 
tiplication as ancient as the times of Terence, Martial and Statius. With the 
introduction of printing, Literary property became an object of much con- 
sideration. It was, comparatively, a novel species of estate, at direct variance 
with the common, but erroneous maxim, that nothing could be the subject of 
property which had not corporeal existence. 

After printing found its way into England, the general opinion prevailed that 
an author held his works in perpetuity ; a reprint of them without his license 
was a plain encroachment of his rights. As early as the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the rights of authors were acknowledged by various entries 
in the Stationers’ Company of London, by decrees in the Star Chamber, and 
by act of Parliament. The remedies for infraction of copy-right were totally 
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inadequate. The aggrieved party could only recover such penalty as might 
be inflicted on the wrong-doer. By the common law a bookseller eould re- 
cover no more damage than he proved he had sustained. As he never 
could prove with accuracy the amount of detriment produced by the 
injurious multiplication of copies of the books he had purchased, the law 
was no efficient protection. 

indignant at such wrongs the proprietors of copyrights applied to Parlia- 
ment, in the early part of the last century, for protection. The result was 
the enactment of the Statute of Anne, which Lord Hardwicke styled ‘an 
universal patent for authors.’ The Preamble censures ‘the liberty of late 
frequently taken’, of printing books and writings without the consent of the 
author or proprietor, and treats it as an abuse of right to the detriment of the 
proprietors and to the ruin of their families. It provided that the author of 
any work subsequently published, should have the sole right for the term of 
fourteen years, and for an additional period of fourteen years if the author 
were living at the expiration of the first term. For a time it was considered 
to be declaratory of the legal property and rights of authors at common law 
and not introductory of a new principle giving learned men that which they 
had not previously possessed. Accordingly we find that injunctions were 
issued in many instances to protect copyrights after the expiration of the 
period specified in the statute. Thus in 1739,a Mr. Walker was restrained 
from publishing Milton’s Paradise Lost; the injunction was granted by Lord 
Hardwicke, on Lord Mansfield’s motion, upon reading the assignment by the 
author in 1667 to Samuel Symonds, though over seventy years had passed. 

The first determination in the Court of King’s Bench of the question 
concerning literary property was had in the celebrated case of Miller vs. 
Taylor in 1769. Miller purchased of Thompson his beautiful poem ‘The 
Seasons’ to hold to him and his assigns forever. In 1763, long after the death 
of the poet and thirty five years subsequent tothe purchase-by Miller, the 
defendant published and sold numerous copies of ‘' The Seasons’ in England, 
without the consent of the plaintiff, for which infraction of his right, Miller 
instituted a suit. According to the elaborate report of the case by Burrow, 
two questions were submitted to the Court. 

First—whether the copy of a book, or literary composition belongs to the 
author, by common law. 

Second—whether the common law right of authors to the copies of their 
own works is taken away by 8 Anne. C. 19. 

It seems to have been admitted in the able arguments of the counsel, that 
b y the common law an author was entitled to the copy of his own work until 
it had been printed and published by his authority. Three of the four Judges, 
including the great Mansfield, being in favor of the common law right of au- 
thors, judgment was rendered for the plaintiff. The decision was satisfactory 
to authors and publishers—so far all was well—their rights were recognized 
and left unimpaired. 

In the year 1774, the case of Donaldson vs. Becket came before the house 
of Lords upon an appeal from a decree in Chancery founded upon the judg- 
ment in Miller vs. Taylor. It was ordered that the Judges be directed to 
deliver their opinions upou the questions involved. Lord Mansfield adhered 
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to the doctrine previously maintained by him; but it being very unusual for 
a Peer to support his own judgment upon an appeal to the House of Lords, 
he did not participate in the discussion. Of the remaining eleven Judges 
eight were in favor of the common law right of an author, seven to four were 
of opinion that printing and publishing did not divest the author of the right. 
Five were of opinion that the author’s right was not abridged by the statute 
of Anne; six entertained the contrary opinion. The house then decided 
that an author had no protection after the expiration of the time limited in 
the statute, though the Judges were equally divided on the question. Thus 
the rights of anthors were frittered away by judicial construction, notwith- 
standing the eloquence and learning of Mansfield and Blackstone, and the 
fact that the Justices were equally divided in opinion. 

Being indebted to England for our jutisprudence, it was a natural and al- 
most unavoidable consequence that the decision of the House of Lords 
should have a sensible effect upon the opinions of the jurists and legislators 
ef this country. That such an influence was imparted is apparent upon 
Jooking at the provision of the constitution of the United States upon the 
subject. It confers upon Congress the power ‘to promote the progress of 
science and of the useful arts, by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings aud discoveries.’ In 
1790, Congress passed an act in relation to copyright, and another in 1802. 
Their provisions were substantially taken from the statute of Anne. In 1831, 
they passed an additional act by which an author is allowed an exclusive 
right for twenty years, with the privilege of renewal for fourteen years, the 
right to renew being extended to the author’s widow, child orchildren. The 
act of George 3, passed in 1814, fixes the term at twenty eight years. At the 
end of that time, if the author should be alive, he might be indulged for the 
residue of his life. 

The act of Congress extends its privileges to ‘any person or persons being 
a citizen or citizens of the United States or residents therein who shall be the 
author or authors of any book or books, &c, and to no other. It does not 
prohibit the importation or vending, printing or publishing within the United 
States, of any map, chart or book, musical composition, print or engraving, 
written, composed or made by any person not a citizen of the United States, 
nor resident within the jurisdiction thereof. In several respects it varies from 
that of Anne; one of the most important is, the discrimination it makes 
between natives and foreigners ; requiring a previous residence of the latter. 
There is the peculiar and oppressive obligations imposed on authors in Eng- 
land of depositing eleven copies of every book for the use of certain public 
libraries, one copy toeach. This is a most onerous exaction in case of ex- 
pensive works; so much so, that in repeated instances costly publications 
have been abandoned. It is said that Audubon cannot make the required 
deposite of his magnificent work for less than eight thousand dollars. 

The Courts of the United States have exclusive cognizance of cases aris- 
ing under our Statute of copyrights. There are few reported cases in this 
country. In England they are more numerous; as they are material expo- 
nents of the right of copyright holders under our laws as well as: under 
those of Great Britain, an enumeration of some of the adjudicated points 
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may not be unimportant. If an author first publishes abroad, and does not 
use due diligence to publish in England, and another fairly publishes his 
work there, he cannot sue for a breach of copyright. But by statute of Geo. 
3, if any book be originally; written and published in Great Britain and be 
afterwards reprinted abroad, and be imported and exposed for sale there, 
the importer and seller shall forfeit all such books to be cancelled. The 
statute was intended for the encouragement of printing. It seems to be 
immaterial whether the author's copyright of the work so imported is extinct 
or not, if the book has been reprinted in England within twenty years. An 
action will not lie for publicly acting and representing for profit, a tragedy 
altered for the stage, without the consent of the owner of the copyright. 
Relief may be granted against the piratical publication for profit, of lectures 
delivered orally and taken down in short hand by the pupils. The publication 
of the drafts of a conveyancer has been prevented by injunction, so have the 
notes of a person to an old work obtained without his consent. Lord 
Hardwicke said, the sending a letter transferred the paper upon which it was 
wrote and every use of the contents except the liberty and profit of publish- 
ing. ‘The publication of the letters of Pope, Swift, Chesterfield, and Burns 
has been interdicted by judicial process. Private letters, having the character 
of literary composition are to be protected, the sending a letter not confer- 
ring on the receiver a right to publish it. The publication of commercial or 
friendly letters will not be restrained except under circumstances. The 
publication of business letters might be necessary in one’s defence ; if the 
publication of private letters would be a breach of trust, an injunction would 
issue. A copy-right may exist in a translation, in part of a work, or in a 
bona fide abridgement; a colourable abridgement is an evasion and will be 
restrained. Fair quotation is allowable.- An encyclopedia will not be per- 
mitted to copy so much of a book as will serve as a substitute for it. Musical 
compositions are within the meaning and protection of this statute. 

In this country it has been decided that a price current, published in a 
semi-weekly newspaper, was not a book within the act of Congress, because 
not a work of science or learning, but of mere industry. In Blunt v. Potter 
it was held that the plaintiff was entitled to the copyright of his Chart of 
Nantucket Shoal. 

By the Russian law of 1828, every author or translator, according to Mr. 
Maugham, has the exclusive copyright of his work during his lifetime, and 
his heirs enjoy the same privilege for twenty-five years after his death, after 
which it becomes common property, and every person is at liberty to print, 
publish and sell without molestation. In Germany the laws vary in different 
counties, There is generally no fixed time for the enjoyment of copyright ; 
usually it is for life. Books may be printed in any of the Germanic States 
on which a copyright has not been secured; to obtain it in all of them is 
attended with great expense. In Norway and Sweden the right is perpetual. 
The French law of copyright is founded upon the decree of 1793. The 
Imperial decree of 1810 gave the right to an author for life, and to his wife, 
if she survived, for her life, and to their children for twenty years. There 
was a strong disposition in France to enlarge the privileges of authors, ‘ from 
VOL. L.—NO. VIII. 46 
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the circumstance that some of the descendants of their greatest writers had 
been reduced to solicit charity, while the works of their ancestors were 
being constantly republished and represented upon the stage, as public 
property.’ The King, yielding to the popular sentiment, instituted a numer- 
ous Board of Commissioners, of which the Viscount de la Rochefoucault 
was President, to prepare a law upon the subject They assembled in 1825 
and reported in the course of the following year. It is stated in an article 
upon the French Law of Literary Property in the London Jurist for March, 
1827, that the members of the Commission ‘set out by admitting the princi- 
ple of the perpetual and exclusive right of authors to their works; but when 
they came to look for the means of carrying this into effect, they were 
obliged to renounce the idea. They then named eighty years as the period 
during which the property should be intested in an author and his heirs. 
This period, however, on further consideration appeared too long, and it was 
accordingly reduced to the author’s life, and fifty years to commence after 
hisdeath.’ According‘to their report, copyright in a work was to be protected 
from piracy by representation as well as by publication. As the law now 
stands, a work published in a foreign country may be republished m France 
without the consent of the author. 

We have given a slight sketch of the legal barriers erected or proposed 
for the security of authors against an invasion of their rights ; but those and 
all other provisions designed for the laudable purpose of advancing the 
interests of learning by securing to literary men the beneficial result of their 
labors, have been denounced as creating an odious monopoly, or as detracting 
from their exalted intellectual character. Lord Camden used the following 
language in the House of Lords ; ‘ glory is the reward of science, and those 
who deserve it scorn all meaner praise; it was not for gain that Bacon, 
Newton, Milton, and Locke instructed and delighted the world.’ It is true 
that Bacon did not write for money; but the want of it made him a servile 
Member of Parliament, and a statesman of easy virtue. Was Newton’s great 
treatise upon Optics less profound because he had enjoyed the sublunary 
comforts of the offices of Warden and Master of the Mint? Did Milton 
write with diminished energy because he received £1000 for his Defensio 
pro populo Anglicano? Or was the Iconoclastes, which was considered the 
most celebrated of his political works, deficient in cogency of argument, 
because he enjoyed the emoluments of the office of Latin Secretary to the 
Council of State? Was Locke less intellectual because he was Secretary 
of Presentations and Secretary of the Board of Trade? It is not true that 
genius and poverty are and must be inseperable ; it would be very easy to 
raultiply instances where pecuniary recompense has stimulated to splendid 
exhibitions of talent, but it is unnecessary. 

There is an excellent but almost forgotten work by a distinguished literary 
lady, Mrs. Macauley, called ‘ A modest Plea for the Property of Copy-right,’ 
in which she ridicules the idea of Lord Camden that authors could cloy the 
hungry edge of appetite by the ‘ glory’ attendant upon their profession, in a 
very humane and happy manner. 

*‘ Authors, it seems, are beings of a very high order, and infinitely above 
the low considerations of the useful, the convenient, and the necessary ! 
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Incessantly they toil, to instruct and please mankind, 
With studies pale, and midnight vigils blind ; 
Though thanked by few, rewarded yet by none, 
Content to appeal to Fame’s superior throne ; 

Let but the Goddess the just praise bestow— 

For fame is all that authors ask below! 








































These are undoubtedly fine sentiments, but alas! the love of filthy lucre 
or the cravings of nature, will sometimes prevail even over the refinements 
of genius and science! There are some low minded geniuses, who will be 
apt to think they may, with as little degradation to character, traffic with a 
bookseller for the purchase of their mental harvest, as opulent landholders 
may traffic with monopolizers in grain and cattle for the sale of the more 
substantial products of their lands. ‘They will be apt to consider that literary 
merit will not purchase a shoulder of mutton, or prevail with sordid butchers 
and bakers to abate one farthing in the pound of the exorbitant price which 
meat and bread at this time bear—the brewer, the linen-draper, the hosier, 
&c., will all think their ignorance in letters an excuse for extorting, for the 
mere necessares of life, sums which the wretched author has not wherewithal 
to pay—and it is to be doubted whether a sheriff’s officer, when a cast of his 
office is necessary to conduct the self-denying philosopher to the last scene 
of his “glory,” it is to be doubted, I say, whether he will abate one tittle of 
his accustomary extortions. These are evils which the sublime flights of 
poetic fancy do not always soar above.’ 

We have long been in the habit of considering the limited right which is 
granted to American authors as a special indulgence, from the false idea that 
no title could exist to literary productions but by the potency of a legal 
enactment; that the elaborations of the mind of an author could not be 
secured to him unless by the benevolence of some express statute. Surely 
he who by years of toil has augmented the stock of scientific works, has as 
just a claim to the protection of his right, as he has to be secured in the quiet 
possession of any tangible estate. Is not the title toa composition which 
consists in identity of thought and language, quite as comprehensible as 
that depending upon occupancy ? While an author keeps his manuscript or 
even printed copy in his escritoir, no other person has any pretence of 
right to use them ; but if he publishes, it is an irreclaimable dedication of 
his works to the public. As Justice Yates expressed it—‘ ideas are free, but 
while the author confines them to his study, they are like birds in a cage, 
which none but he can have a right to let fly, for till he thinks proper to 
manumit them, they are under his own dominion.’ But if an individual 
manifests no intention of surrendering his rights, why should the mere act 
of publishing be tortured into a donation which he never contemplated ? 
After all that can be done, perhaps no perfect mode can be devised which 
shall secure the just but conflicting rights of the author and those of the 
community ; but it is not impracticable to correct the present and unjust 
regulations. We have aimed to present an historical rather than a philosoph- 
ical view of the nature of copyright in the preceding remarks ; we purpose 
to finish this article with a few thoughts upon the interesting subject of 4 
International Copyright. 

We are of opinion that authors, as a class, do not receive the encourage- 
ment and protection which are extended to other professions; it must be 
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ascribed in part to the peculiar fleeting notions of their property. But the in- 
justice they experience is more apparent when we undertake to compute their 
losses by reason of the,seizure of their works for publication by those who pay 
nothing in return. An author in England sells his copyright to a publisher 
perhaps for a large sum—the book is printed—its retail price includes the sum 
paid for the right of publishing. When it issues from the press, it is wafted 
to this country ere the sheets are dry, and reprinted here ina cheap form 
in about as many hours after its reception, as it required days to cross the 
ocean. These spurious copies find their way into England, and drive from 
the market the more expensive work, to the obvious injury of the foreign 
publishers, There is another evil attendant upon the practice. The foreign 
publisher, finding his reasonable expectations of profit thus cut off, becomes 
timid, calculating and afraid to venture upon purchases at prices that would 
indemnify an author for all his toil and expenditures, because if a work should 
prove popular, it will be seized upon and published, sometimes in France, 
but more frequently in this country, at a price moderate enough to supersede 
the more costly original. 

The mischievous effects upon our own literature is by far the most pro- 
found cause for regret. No American who values the reputation of his 
country, who appreciates its vast extent, embracing every variety of climate, 
and producing within its limits every species of vegetable existence from the 
Alpine plants of New England to the magnificent magnolia of the Floridas— 
who rejoices in its antique forests, its inland seas, its noble rivers, flowing 
through whole paralle]s of latitude—its wealthy cities, and its intelligent peo- 
ple, can repress the feeling that while we are deficient of a national literature 
there is something to deplore—that a stain remains upon ourescutcheon. In 
no other country are the blessings of education so generally enjoyed ; knowl- 
edge is brought within our reach by means of schools, newspapers, periodicals 
and other auxiliaries to the diffusion of information. We prize these privi- 
leges—they are more to be valued than a few splendid monuments of exalted 
genius, towering amid general ignorance and stolidity, like the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon in the literary deserts of the land. But so much has been 
done in the cause of general improvement, though not all that ought to be 
effected, it is time for us to turn our thoughts to the best means of encourag- 
ing and producing an American Literature. There is talent enough, even in 
this utilitarian age, if it could be called into action. Men of genius are 
generally too poor to print on their own account; who will buy of them, 
and run the risk of reimbursement, if a foreign book can be had at no 
expense? The American publisher, governed by a sense of interest, had 
rather print an edition of an English work which has received the stamp of 
foreign favor, and whose author is of sufficient celebrity to ensure its success, 
than to critically examine an American manuscript, judge of its merit, pay 
for it, publish it, and take the hazard of losing his time and investment. 

There would be some consolation if the reprints we are favored with 
were of the standard productions of the old wor!d, or new works of decided 
utility ; on the contrary the land is overrun with volumes of trash ; they are 
numerous as the frogs in Egypt. Generally those works of fiction are 
selected which will most readily sell, no matter how ephemeral or unworthy 
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of preservation they may be. There are splendid exceptions, but they are 
not frequent. Thus it is—the laws are not only an inadequate security for 
authors and copyright holders, but they discourage native genius, and force 
it into uncongenial pursuits; they pervert the public taste, and check the 
developements of a national literature. 

It is contended that if the rights of an author are to be exclusive forever 
or for a long series of years, he will put an exorbitant price upon his works 
and by that means preclude their general circulation, to the injury of the 
public rights. This would not be the case while human nature remains 
unchanged ; man is ever struggling to better his condition; as an author he 
would administer to his pride and fame, as well as to his interest, by reduc- 
ing the cost of his productions until it was within the ability of the great 
reading community. 

Equally groundless is the argument that a community of copyright would 
permanently enhance the cost of books. For a time it might be so; foreign 
holders of copyright would soon see that their true interest was to introduce 
their works in this country as generally as possible; and they would make 
arrangements with our publishers which would contribute to that end. In 
regard to the increased cost of works of the production of our own country, 
we believe there are few persons who would not prefer to give a generous 
sum for them, rather than use a foreign work of equal excellence, at a much 
less cost. Our authors should be encouraged at home, instead of being 
driven abroad for patronage and copyright. We hold it to be a duty to foster 
our literature, and to protect the works of literary men from piratical depre- 
dation as much as to encourage navigation and to secure it from piratical 
seizure. 'To accomplish these desirable ends it only remains to modify our 
laws. England and France would probably adopt some new regulations ; 
an international law of copyright would ultimately do all that can be ef- 
fected for the rights of authors consistently with those of the public, and 
materially aid in the establishment of an American literature. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams very recently stated in Congress that he had received 
from Miss Martineau a petition signed by many of the most distinguished 
writers in Great Britain, for the reciprocity of copyright. A petition has 
also been prepared in this country, bearing the names of Professors M’Vickar 
and Longfellow, Col. Morris, Maj. Noah, John Neal, and many others, in 
which it is represented that ‘ by our present law our authors are unable to 
contend with foreign who are paid elsewhere,’ and praying that such 
changes may be had in the present law of copyright ‘as while they ensure 
to authors a safer interest in their property, to our writers encouragement, 
and to foreigners a reasonable protection; so the public may be secured 
against a discouraging monopoly, the Commonwealth of literature opened to 
a fair and liberal competition, and the ground-work laid for a future inter- 
national law of copyright between the old world and the new.’ Sincerely 
hoping that those great objects may eventually be accomplished, we close this 
article in the emphatic language of Milton, ‘ The just retajning of every man 


his own copy, God forbid should be gainsaid.’ 
F. B. 





TO AN OLD ELM. 


Dear ancient elm! how oft I ve sought 
Thy grateful shade. How oft 
Thy summer breezes soft 

Have played among thy limbs and brought 
Unto my weary limbs repose. 


How oft above me [ have heard 
Thy rustling leaves ; have seen 
Among thy branches green 

The playings of the joyous bird, 
And watched him as he upward rose. 


And dearest elm, how oft I’ve stood 
Beneath thee—when the storm 
Was raging round thy form— 

For shelter from the driving flood, 
And found thy friendship still the same. 


Now autumn comes, and thy fresh leaves 
Their verdure lose, and ‘ sear 
And yellow’ mark them drear— 

And the dark morning spider weaves 
His white web through thy glist’ring frame. 


But, gentle elm, when autumn’s gone, 
And hoary winter’s snow; 
And the bright streamlets glow 

Beneath their wonted vernal sun, 
And spring his cheering mantle spreads ; 


Then thy loved form again enclad 
in foliage, will adorn 
The garden; and the morn 

Will light thy branches, and my sad 
Heart again shall seek thy shades. 


September, 1836. 








THE VICTIM. 


‘ And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side.’ 
Bryant. 

Aenes Witmor was a bright and beautiful being, but she fell a victim to 
fashion. This has been truly called the Juggernaut of America, and it is to 
be feared that its votaries exceed in number the ignorant devotees of the 
Hindoo. How many are daily bowing down before its ever-rolling car with 
a blindness and infatuation only worthy of their heathen prototypes, let 
the hearts of the reader, and the records of mortality bear witness. But [’ll 
to my story. 

Agnes was the daughter of wealthy, but industrious parents, of whom and 
whose delightfnl residence, I will give the reader a slight sketch. As the 
little rose-bud must be seen upon its parent stem if we would feel the per- 
fection of its beauty, so it is tothe home and to the hearts of those who loved 
and cherished her that we must go to learn the worth of this sweet girl. 
Whilom the traveller up the beautiful Connecticut might have seen upon its 
eastern bank a neat and tasteful cottage, surrounded by a sea of foliage with 
shrubs and flowers of thousand hues and thousand names. It wasa charming 
spot, and in the leafy month of June when the air was redolent with the 
breath of living flowers, and the birds sang their cheeriest notes as they perch- 
ed their little homes on their waving branches, it might have realized the idea 
of a Mohammedan paradise. It stood upon a gentle eminence commanding 
an extensive southern prospect. At the foot of this slight declivity, a little 
gurgling stream ran to join the Connecticut on its way to the ‘deep, deep sea,’ 
whose transparent surface reflected the giant forms of many old kings of the 
forest that had braved the fury of storm and whirlwind, perhaps for a cen- 
tury and now stood in all their native grandeur, seeming to discourse eloquent 
history as they swayed to the passing breeze. The spot, the adornment of 
the grounds, and all about it, bespoke the owner to be a man of wealth and 
taste, one who had poetry in his soul, although it might be ‘ unwritten.’ And so 
he was. Mr. Wilmot was one of those sterling characters that form the basis 
of New England glory—an intelligent farmer. He had acquired his wealth 
literally by the sweat of the brow. Patient, persevering industry in the early 
part of life had rewarded him with a hale and vigorous age as well as an 
abundance of means and appliances of reposing on the lap of indulgence 
had it been his inclination. But the chain of habit had becoffi@'too strong 
to be severed. He desired not to wander from his pleasant cares for any of 
the dear delights of those time-killers that so many at the present day seek with 
the zeal of him who sought the fabled fountain, whose waters would restore 
to the ebbing current of age the joyful play of the spring-tide of existence, 
and who, in the end, find like him that they have pursued a phantom of their 
own imagination. 
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Mr: Wilmot had a brother, a merchant in good standing in the city of 
B——, who often endeavored to persuade him to leave the home of his 
heart, and partake of the more varied enjoyments of Metropolitan life. ‘No 
Harry,’ he would say, ‘you know not, you cannot feel the associations by 
which every thing around me is twined about my heart. Have not these 
hands felled many of those monarchs of the wood, which once covered these 
broad fields that now teem with so many glorious and beautifulthings? Did 
I not sow the seeds of those luxuriant trees scattered here and there, like 
‘Emerald Isles upon the ocean deep,’ delighting the senses almost to intoxi- 
cation with their living hues of verdure, their breathing fragrance, and the 
joyous melody of the sweet warblers that perch upon their branches? Many 
flowers have taken the place of the thorn and the briar, and where yonder 
vine bends with its delicious burden, but a few years since grew a poisonous 
weed. And so almost every tree and shrub has its little history, which I 
delight to cherish. The philosopher or the divine could not impress a more 
eloquent lesson on my own heart, than the least of these silent teachers of 
Omnipotence. The glittering pageantry of the great and gay have no charms 
for me. In my youth, I learned that ‘all is not gold that glitters. I have 
wandered in the thoroughfares of our greatest cities, and seen the proudest 
specimens of art our country boasts, yet they have failed to excite in my mind 
one of those simple, yet sublime emotions that fill it in viewing the lowliest 
flower that blooms beside my garden-walks. When I look at the sunny eyes, 
the blooming cheeks, and hear the glad voices of my children, my heart 


overflows with gratitude to the Giver of all. No, no, Harry, mention it not, 
‘old trees must not be transplanted’—here have I lived in quiet content, and 
here will I die and be buried. 


‘ But young trees,’ replied Harry, ‘may be transplanted, and surely you 
cannot intend to keep your children mewed up here like kittens in a stocking 
without evena glimpse of the fashionable world” A sigh escaped Mr. 
Wilmot, as he answered, ‘God forbid that I should deprive them of any 
privilege that will cultivate their minds or improve their hearts. But, my 
dear brother, as you Jove me, mention not that odious word—fashion. I have 
a secret horror of it. As it is used inthe parlance of the day, it conveys 
nothing to my mind but the wan faces of my country-women peering from 
beneath some monstrous atrocity of a French milliner, or looking suppressed 
agony under the torture inflicted by dresses a la mode. But, Harry, say no 
more of this, for it is a theme that exhausts my patience. As I have always 
promised you, Agnes shall go and improve her education under your direc- 
tion.” 

As they spoke, the youthful Agnes approached with an elegant bouquet 
she had just gathered, and presenting it to her uncle with an infinite grace 
and simplicity, she bounded away before he could express his thanks for the 
favor. ‘She is beautiful as a dream,’ said the uncle, looking at her father. 
The tear gathered in the old man’s eye—how eloquent the reply! Agnes 
was now just verging upon ‘sweet sixteen.’ Nature bad given her a figure 
and a face of surpassing loveliness. Her auburn hair she had curled in rich 
profusion over her beautiful head. Her cheeks glowed with the roseate hues 
of health, and, the soft and dream-like brilliancy of eyes of heaven’s own 
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azure gave an angelic expression to her countenance and told of the purity 
of the heart. She was the very soul of life and gladness, and the tones of 
her sweet voice were an antidote to every care and weariness of her fond 
mother. 
To have known Dame Wilmot’s character, her benevolent face need only 
to have been seen. You might have read there the tokens of a kind and 
affectionate heart, and that charity which, beginning at home, prompts us 
to cure our own faults before those of our neighbors. She wes a ministering 
angel to the poor and afflicted about her, whose tongues never lisped but to 
bless her, or lifted their eyes to her but with the light of welcome. She 
loved her daughter with a mother’s deep devotion, and indeed none knew 
Agnes but to love her. 

At least, so thought Frank Barlow, a young, warm hearted Southerner, 
whose father, a planter, had in his youth been Mr. Wilmot’s most intimate 
friend. ‘They were bred in the same village, and went to the same schools. 
Time had cemented their boyish predilections into permanent friendship. 
Mr. B. feeling all the local prejudices of the emigrant Yankee in favor of his 
father-land, determined to give his sons a thorough New England education. 
Frank was accordingly sent at an early age to C—— for that purpose. Tom 
Wilmot—Agnes’ only brother—became his companion at the Academy, 
and his class-mate at the University. ‘The friendship of the parents seemed 
transmitted to the sons. Frank must spend all his vacations at Mr. Wilmot’s, 
and how could he help it—he became deeply enamoured with Agnes. He 
was a high-souled, noble fellow, and if he had, unconsciously to her, won 
her youthful heart, he was worthy of it. He was one of nature’s favorites. 

Every one that knew him loved and praised him. To a handsome person 
and fine talents, he united all those amiable qualities so endearing in social 
life, and perhaps it was by those thousand little attentions so delightful to 
women that he gained the affections of this young girl, for at the time of 
which we speak he had not ‘told his love,’ except to his friend Thomas. 
From him no thought was hidden. Their hopes and fears, joys and sorrows 
were all laid open to each other without distrust, or want of sympathy, for 
theirs 

‘ Were the hearts where one same touch 
Bade the same fountain flow.’ 

Perhaps it was not without some apprehension of the consequences that 
might result from the proximity of two young hearts, predisposed to all the 
noble impulses of their kind, on the part of the parents. Thomas Wilmot, 
true to the land of his birth, had too much caution or prudence to permit 
Frank to make a declaration of his love to his sister, while she was so young, 
or until, as the phrase is, she had finished her education, as he had several 
times been on the point of doing. This naturally ardent temperament which 
had been fostered by the genial clime of the south, could but ill brook this 
delay, but he yielded to his friend’s judgment as he would have done to none 
other. ‘Yes, my soul’s friend,’ said he, ‘in justice to her will I wait, but 
when I think of it a whisper seems borne to my ear that I shall never possess 
such a treasure. You smile, Tom, at my superstition, and I will laugh and 
think it such too.’ : 
VOL. I.—-NO. VII. 47 
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It was during one of their college vacations on a beautiful morning in the 
beginning of autumn, that the carriage was brought to the door to convey 
Agnes ata distance from her paternal home, to her uncle’s mansion in B——. 
The fond adieu was at last bade, and as Frank parted from her, he placed in 
her hand a sealed paper with an injunction not to open it until she had finally 
left her school. ‘It may bea trial to your curiosity, said he, ‘if you have but 
atithe of the usual share, but depend on it, if I chance to see you before that 
time shall come, I can tell if you are true to my trust.’ Agnes blushed she 
knew not why, and promised compliance. Tears chased one another down 
the old man’s cheek as he said ‘farewell my daughter, God bless you, and 
keep you,’ and he looked up to heaven as if to read there some answering 
token of Almighty care. She endeavored to bid her father farewell, but her 
emotion forbade it, and concealing her face, she sprang lightly into the car- 
riage, and in a few moments her father’s house appeared but a speck in the 
western horizon, and anon, like all the sweet visions of her childhood, was 
in the far past. ‘The soothing attention of her uncle and aunt soon restored 
the natural buoyancy of her spirit, and she began to look forward with 
delight at the improvements, they told her, two years would make in her 
susceptible mind. Here we will leave her for the present while we return 
to her home. Aill felt sad at her absence, and could not avoid feeling some 
sentiments of distrust whether it was for her good, but they stilled them as 
the whispers of selfishness. When the family met at dinner, Agnes’ vacant 
seat seemed to cast a gloom over all, and inspire some secret forebodings of 
along absence. Things trifling in themselves are sometimes significant of 
more important ones, and if ‘coming events cast their shadows before,’ then 
it will be understood why such an anxious sadness seemed to pervade this 
hitherto happiest of families. 

Meanwhile the friends had returned to college and were strenuously 
endeavoring to Jay a foundation of knowledge on which they might herafter 
rear a structure of usefulness, that should gather new and fadeless beauties 
through all future time. Letters came often from Agnes, which told of 
nought but happiness and enjoyment. Every one from her relations was 
filled with her praises, and her improvements in mind and person. It was 
evident that they had become deeply attached to her, and Mrs. Wilmot 
trembled when she opened a letter with fear that it might contain a request 
she could never grant. It came and was refused, but with permission for 
her to remain through the winter, that her aunt might as she remarked, 
‘bring her out’ Now Mrs. Wilmot had a most extravagant fondness for 
her niece, but she was a fashionable, and the modes De France were to her 
like the law of the Medes and Persians, which she could not alter. She was 
vain of her niece’s personal attractions, and of the company she drew to her 
house, and she wished to shew her off to the greatest possible advantage, 
thereby consulting her own pride more than Agnes’ comfort. Agnes who 
had always been guided by her mother in regard to her dress, felt it her duty 
also to yield to her aunt’s judgment, even when she differed from her. She 
had never been accustomed to wear silken hose, in winter, or to bare her 
fair chest to the rough winds, in order to expose its beauty. But the last 
‘prints’ so ordered, and so it must be. Then thick hose were excessively 
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vulgar, and high-neck dresses past endurance. The winter passed.on ; balls 
and parties engrossed the greater part of her time, and when her spirits 
drooped, or she complained of the late hours she was obliged to keep, she 
was assured late hours would never have the audacity to steal such roses as 
bloomed on her cheek, or dim the lustre of her sparkling eye, but if so, the 
warm breath of spring would soon restore them. Time proved their mistake. 
Whether it was owing to her native goodness, or to her judicious education, 
we will not presume to say, but she appeared totally ignorant of the meaning 
of that little word—vanity—which is said to creep so easily into the female 
heart. 

But did she forget Frank Barlow all this time? No, not fora moment, 
and she had kept her plighted word in regard to the packet. The time had 
expired and she had opened it. It was a history of his affection, clothed 
with the warm colors and bright hopes of a youth, and closed with the prof- 
fer of his heart and hand. It also contained a miniature of himself, which 
he requested her to wear in token of acceptance, if not, to return it asa 
decided refusal. Jt was worn, and proved a talisman to guard her from the 
witching influences of the society by which she was surrounded, and it aided 
in the refusal of many hearts that desired hers ‘for aye.’ Spring came and 
Agnes was now to return to her paternal abode. Her friends had perceived 
with regret that her buoyant spirits were giving place to unusual depression, 
that a languor was creeping over her glad eyes, and the rosy hues upon her 
cheeks were becoming paler every day. She was anxious to return, and 
her friends were confident that the pure breezes of her country home would 
soon restore all her wonted brilliancy. But, alas, the worm at the root was 
destined to destroy the fair flower, on which so many hopes of fond hearts 
rested. Thomas Wilmot and Frank Barlow had graduated with high 
honors, and the former was preparing for the ministry, and Frank was in 
the office of an eminent counsellor in the neighborhood of C——. 

Agnes’ return was the occasion of a family meeting. Never did the joyful 
ery of ‘land,’ which the toil-worn mariner knows to be his native shores, 
inspire a greater glow of feeling, than did this welcome summons; nor, when 
the bark had neared the long wished for shore and some Jurking rock or 
adverse breeze had caused the wild waters to close forever over many beat- 
ing hearts, could there be more horror on the face of the beholder, than the 
first view of Agnes depicted on the countenances of her friends. Her cheeks 
and lips were of an ashen paleness. Her glad laugh had given place to 
sadness, and the lustre that beamed in her eye indicated too plainly that fell 
consumption had marked her for its victim. Need we describe the scene 
that followed. Scarce three months had passed, and her pure spirit had 
winged its flight to the realms of bliss, leaving nought but the cold, lifeless 
form of one of the fairest of God’s creation. 


She passed as dew of summer’s morn 
Ascends the golden sky, 

And as the cloud of vapors born 
Departs from the gazing eye. 


The feelings of ber friends are more easily imagined than portrayed. One 
year had elapsed and Mr. Wilmot was laid to rest beside his daughter. 
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The heart-broken Frank filled a stranger’s grave in a foreign land. The 
unfading treasure remained to Mrs. Wilmot in her son Thomas, who became 
celebrated for his learning and piety, and a fearless independence of char- 
acter. The uncle and aunt of Agnes never forgave themselves. A ‘still 


small voice’ told them too plainly that these mournful results were occasioned 
by their well meant, but foolish kindness. 





ON THE DEATH OF MRS. M.P.CARTER, 


LATE EDITOR OF§THE EASTERN MAGAZINE. 


And she is gone——aye, closed forever are those eyes 
Which lately beamed with love and hope and joy ; 
And mute fore’er those lips on which 

‘ The law of kindness ever dwelt.’ Earth hath not 
Power to win her from that blest abode, to which 
Her God hath called her, or charm her from her 
Sweet employ, of chanting melody on high— 

How meekly did she bear the chastening hand 

Of ‘ Him who pierces but to heal.’ How long and 
Calmly laid she on that lowly bed of death 

Waiting her summons home. No murmuring sound 
Escaped her lips, but all was peace and quiet thankfulness— 
Sweet sufferer! Methinks | see her now with 
Heavenly lustre on her pallid brow— 

Methinks I hear her low deep tones of prayer 
Beseeching Him who ‘ gave the Cup,’ to give her 
Strength to drink its bitter draught.— 

Nor can I e’er forget her sweet imploring look, 

As in the hour of death, she feebly pressed 

Her wan and wasted hand within my own, 

And in a low but earnest whisper said, 

‘ Farewell! prepare to meet me in a world above.’ 


And thou, companion of her youth, 
Who has thus early been bereft 
Of her, thy cherished idol here on earth, 
Forget not, that for her ‘ to die was gain’ ; 
The pure in heart shall meet in Heaven. 


Lone widowed Mother! faint not thou, 
For tis thy Father’s will, but bear thee firmly on, 
And as thy loved ones, one by one are called away, 
He will be to thee, Husband, Child and all thy stay. 





SELF CONTROL. 


‘I wisH I could have some peace of my life,’ said Mrs. Wilton, as three 
merry little.creatures broke in upon the half hour of quiet their mother had 
anticipated. ‘There,’ continued she, raising her voice to a tone very unlike 
its naturally soft and musical expression, ‘go out of my sight, and do not 
trouble me again for a whole hour to come.’ 

Away they ran, half in fear, and half in anger, to find sources of amuse- 
ment elsewhere, which they soon did by drawing houses and horses with a 
pin upon their mother’s best furniture. They might have amused themselves 
another hour in this way very quietly, had not Mrs. Wilton, suspecting some 
uncommon mischief from their long silence, interrupted very unceremo- 
nously their agreeable pastime. 

It is far from the design of the writer of this simple sketch lightly to treat 
the trials of woman ; and when my readers are informed that Mrs. Wilton 
was suffering from an attack of the nervous headache, I am sure they will 
sympathize with her very natural inclination to be alone. Yet, that her 
manner was not perfectly amiable the most unthinking will allow. 

Children must have recreation. It would be cruel, as well as injudicious, 
to restrain their free and joyous movements. Their fondness for active 
exercise should be largely indulged by the tenderest of mothers. And when 
children cannot play in the open air, let a room be furnished with the simple 
apparatus of skipping ropes, grace-hoops, battledores, blocks, &c. for in-door 
pastime. During the mother’s hours of suffering they should certainly be 
taught to remain quiet da per presence, from respect and tenderness to 
herself. There are ways, too, of accomplishing this, though the tone of 
petulance will never be successful. A-command to be quiet, uttered in a 
low, gentle tone, will generally receive prompt obedience, if from no other 
cause, than on account of children’s imitative habits. 

Let it not be thought for a moment, however, that to discharge fully a 
mother’s duties, a small amount of effort only is necessary. There are few 
situations in life where so little opportunity is gained for ease as is found by 
the New England mother who usually takes upon herself, from motives of 
duty or economy, the entire management of her offspring. And not unfre- 
quently does it happen that such mental and bodily pressure is too great for 
the tender and delicate to endure. But if there are few-situations where so 
little personal ease is enjoyed, there are absolutely none where such constant 
and entire self control is necessary to win enjoyment and success as in the 
performance of the mother’s tasks. If she fail here, she will rarely fill the 
station of a wife with pleasure and honor. 

The usual hour for tea had gone by when Mr. Wilton came from his 
office, where he had remained somewhat late with the laudable intention of 
passing the evening with his wife. Had ue met the sweet smile he so much 
loved to see, and the fair unclouded brow which a strong effort of the will, 
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might have kept smooth and tranquil through the day, he would certainly 
have adhered to his resolution. But the mischief of the parlor, together with 
indisposition and noise, had each contributed to render Mrs. Wilton fretful 
and impatient. She was hardly conscious that she chided her husband in a 
very ungentle manner for keeping the tea so !ong waiting. He merely 
replied that he came as soon as convenient; and without any effort at con- 
versation ate his supper hastily and then retired again to his office. Mr. 
Wilton did not like to be found fault with in his own house. And who will 
blame him? Not the reader certainly, if he loves a cheerful home irradiated 
by the smiles of an intelligent and lovely wife. 

Mrs. Wilton before her marriage was considered by every body as a 
pattern of amiability. As she was very beautiful, she was much caressed, 
and as she was perfect mistress ofa large share of leisure time, every thing 
went on in complete harmony, she had nothing to do but float along on life’s 
sunny stream, pleased with herself and with all around. She had never 
been crossed in her wishes or hopes, and consequently had enjoyed no 
opportunities for cultivating the self denying virtues so essential to her after 
usefulness and peace. To a person thus educated, the change from the in- 
dulgence of ease and self gratification, to a life of constant and painful exertion, 
must have seemed forbidding; and maternal cares must oftentimes have 
pressed with an almost insupportable weight upon the heart. 

Oh woman! what innate gifisare thine! In the sunshine of prosperity, 
all unconscious of thy powers, thou seemest fitted to dwell only by the 
stream’s soft murmurings, where flowers load the air with the richest per- 
fumes, and where the melody of birds mingle with the gush of waters and 
the gentle breathing of the summer air through bower and tree. But whena 
change has come over thy life, when cares and sorrows seem about to crush 
thy beautiful hopes, then it is thou takest the Protean form, with power to 
resist and rise above all that might injure or destroy. Were it not for gifts 
so prevailing, thy lot would be dark and desolate indeed, when the streams 
of life burst over thee. God hath given thee a nature so wonderful that it 
would seem almost a misfortune for thee to live and not to suffer, for then 
thou couldst not reap the richest treasures of goodness and virtue—thou 
couldst neither know thy strength to endure, nor thy capacity to enjoy. 

There are moments when the mind obtains clear and comprehensive 
truth, when it can reason and reflect with impartiality. It does one good at 
such times to ponder over its own imperfections. ‘The first hour of Mr. 
Wilton’s absence passed away slowly and sadly to his wife; for she had 
noticed her husband’s indifference of manner towards her. The certainty 
that his affection was fast diminishing filled her heart with the utter hope- 
_ lessness of grief. She dwelt upon her early life—its happy serenity, with 

the bright anticipations ofthe future, and then contrasted those enjoyments 
with her present wearying cares. Life to her now was one continued effort 
to obtain present enjoyment,and yet she as constantly failed of success. 
Her children were ofien unmanageabie, her husband was almost indifferent, 
nay almost unkind. Fer once she asked herself the disagreeable question ‘ if 
the origin of all this unhappiness Jay not within hér own heart.’ With a 
woman’s heroism, she resolved to learn the truth, let the investigation of it 
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pain her ever so deeply. She laid the events of the past day asa picture 
before her mind, and faithfully examined every tint and shade. Had she 
not suffered the active spirit of her children to destroy her tranquility of tem- 
per, and her gentleness of tone and manner. Did she reprove her husbaud 
simply because it was her duty kindly to admonish him, or because having 
been previously petulant, she could not patiently bear the slightest inconven- 
ience. Slowly, yet surely, the painful reality dawned upon her, filling her 
heart with intense regret. She discovered that it was in vain to expect 
true happiness in any situation, until new and better principles were the 
guide of her life. She saw that as a mother she could never win enjoyment 
in the indulgence of ease, but that she must be content to earn it in the per- 
formance of her sacred duties, and that it might contribute far more to the 
happiness even of a wife to watch over and correct her own, rather than a 
husband’s faults. Above all, she felt that she could not hope to guide her 
children’s dispositions aright until she had learned more perfectly to regulate 
her own. The greatness of such a task lay all before her mind, while she 
realized little of the peace and joy which would spring up within and around 
her at every new effort. Yet she did not shrink from the path which her 
conscience so clearly pointed out, though she knew that without aid from .. 
Heaven, all her resolves would be useless. With a penitent and broken 
spirit she prayed for the strength which cometh only from God. She arose 
with an emotion of sweet and peaceful serenity which seemed to endow her 
with new powers. She had been a christian by profession for some years, 
but there was more of real religiousness in that one hour of experience, than 
had been exhibited in any other incident of her domestic life. 

‘ My dear,’ said Mrs Wilton in a low tremulous voice to her husband who 
was again seated by his own fireside, ‘I spoke to you this evening in a man- 
ner which I sincerely regret. Can you overlook and forgive the unkindness ?” 
Mr. Wilton replied not in words, but he drew the suppliant towards him and 
impressed on her fair open brow, love’stenderest token. Tears of gratitude 
gushed to her eyes, while she mentally resolyed never to wound so generous 
a heart. 

It is difficult to acquire perfect control of self, when wrong feelings and 
habits have grown into strength. But wd can be done. Mrs. Wilton found 
fewer difficulties in her work of self reform (for she was not really bad-tem- 
pered,) than she had anticipated. It was not very long ere she learned to 
exhibit only the gentleness of disposition so indispensible in a wife and 
mother. Her children’s improvement, as might well be supposed, corres- 
ponded with that of her own. They soon began to realize that a mother was 
a very dear companion, and friend whose presence was always welcome, and 
whose restraints only heightened their enjoyments. 

How delightful was the change thus simply wrought! How lovely the 
whole domestic scene! while the sweet impress of peace and purity within, 
rested like some radiant gem on the young mother’s calm and beautiful brow, 
When she saw how richly her efforts were repaid, and her life made pleas- 
antin the midst of weariness and toil, she felt that a happiness derived from 
the faithful discharge of duty was far more satisfying to her heart than the 
most perfect freedom from care had ever been. And when she saw her 
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* husband gradually disengaging himself from his office at night, for the sim- 
ple reason as he said ‘ of enjoying the society of his wife and the tranquil 
joys of their charming home,’ her heart could scarce contain its fulness of 
bliss. It was then that she blessed God for those good influences from above, 
which had shown her the errors of her life, and amid each discouraging 
incident of the mother’s lot, had taught her to exercise the beautiful spirit of 
self control. 

Ss. F. W. 





THE RETURN. 


‘ 





BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. S. ARMY. 





Splendors now clouded, 
When will ye shine ; 
Broke is the goblet 
And perish’d the wine. 
Joys that were tasted 
May sometimes return, 
But the torch when once wasted, 
Ah! how may it burn. 


Many the changes 
Since we last met ; 
Blushes have brightened 
And eyes have been wet. 
Friends have been scattered, 
Like roses in bloom ; 
Some at the bridal 
And some at the tomb. 


We stood in yon chamber, 
But ove was not there ; 

Hush’d was a lute string 
And vacant a chair. 

Lips of love’s melody 
Where are ye borne ; 

—Never to smile again ; 
Never to mourn. 








ODDS AND ENDS, 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OFAN EX-EDITOR. 





NUMBER THREE. 


WEST BOYLSTON, MASS. 


READER, was it ever your good fortune to pass through West Boylston, a 
romantic little village, situated between the towns of Worcester and Sterling ? 
Oh, it isa lovely place—one of the most delightful and romantic towns we 
ever visited ; and in point of scenery, we know of but few places which can 
compare with it. Its pleasant hills and valleys are often made the theme of 
conversation by travellers, and the large and noble elms which border the 
banks of the Nashua, and shade the bridge and road with their branches, 
never fail to excite the interest of all lovers of the picturesque, and who are 
often heard to exclaim, ‘Oh, what a perfect little paradise is this” Nota 
great distance from this spot resides Robert 'B. Thomas, the gentlemanly 
editor of the most popular annual we have—the Farmer’s Almanac, and if 
we recollect aright, the town is the birth place of other distinguished men. 

In one part of the town is a famous place called the ‘ Devil's Den,’ which 
is rather difficult of access, and which is gained only by groping your way 
through thick underbrush, and cliinbing rugged rocks, We never visited 
this Den, however, but presume by description, it must be rather an uncouth 
place. In the south part of the town, there is a beautiful and romantic spot 
called ‘ Pleasant Valley” which at some remote period, was probably the 
location of a small pond. On leaving the main road, you enter a grove of 
oaks and maples between two declivities, and continuing down this avenue 
that winds along the shrub oaks, at once opens to the view a smooth plain 
of three or four acres, of an oval form, covered with the richest verdure, and 
surrounded on every side, excepting only the narrow pass by which you 
enter, by high and almost perpendicular banks, whose sides: are covered by 
the birch and shrub oak, and whose tops are surmounted by trees of the 
largest size. The plain is more level than art could make it; no remains of 
ancient trees, no stone, not even a stray branch of the neighboring grove mar 
the scene. The stillness of death here reigns undisturbed by the noise of 
the world. The singular, silent, and wild features of the spot have rendered 
it a pleasant retreat to the lover of nature and retirement. It is a fit place 
for contemplation—where one can turn his thoughts home to his own breast 
and meditate on the vanities and perplexities of the world, and if he chooses, 
picture out castles in the air. 

We once met with a son of sweet Erin in this place, who was footing it 
westward to visit his brother. We enquired of Patrick how he liked the 
spot. ‘Och, and by me soul,’ said he, ‘and if I lived in Wor-ces-ter, I 
should rather stay-Hére in one of our Shantees than any where else.’ But 
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we are digressing. Mrs. Child, one of our best writers, wrote a beautiful 
poetical effusion on Pleasant Valley, which we should have been pleased to 
have published here, could we have obtained a copy ; but perhaps the follow- 
ing will answer our present purpose, written by a young lawyer, and which 
we copied from an album. 


Sweet vale of West Boylston! how calm a retreat, 
From the sorrows and eares of this cold world of woe ; 
With thy thick covered banks where the wild flowers meet, 
And thy serpentine paths where the evergreens grow. 


Oh, here the war trumpet shall never be heard— 
Here the banners of foemen shall ne’er be unfurl’d ;— 
At the tramp of the war horse, thy paths shall be barred, 
And peace with her wand bid him back to the world. 


Thy carpet so green ’neath the blue sky out-spread, 
Shall never be soiled by the foot of dishonor ; 

Here the children of nature by truth shall be led, 
And fear not the intrusion of care or of sorrow. 


Be this the retreat of the votaries of love,— 
For the friends of the Heart—be it Piety’s fane, 

Where their vows and their prayers shall ascend—and above 
Shall be heard,—Heaven grant they be heard not in vain. 


Oh, here have I roved with the friend of my heart, 
Where the last rays of sunshine were gilding the spot ; 

And the thoughts of that hour, they shall never depart, 
And the friend with me there shall ne’er be forgot. 





: FIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


We've just returned from a fire! It was a terrific one, and the burning 
element swept all before it; and it was not until the firemen had exerted 
themselves to the utmost, that it was quenched. The night was intensely 
cold—but little water could be obtained, and the engines froze up nearly as 
fast as they could be filled. One of the buildings destroyed was a house 
belonging to a friend, and nothing, save the furniture of the drawing room 
was saved. Is it not a melancholy thing to find one of your dearest friends, 
with a lovely wife and child, stripped of almost every thing they possess— 
even their wardrobe, and many other little treasures, which are endeared to 
them by a thousand fond recollections? What is more appalling than a fire 
in the night? 'To be safely stowed away in your berth, and to be aroused 
from early slumber and grateful rest by the terrific cry under your window, 
Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! To hear the alarming outcries that echo from street 
to street, the loud clatter and rumbling of engines hastening to the place of 
danger and desolation—to see the fierce tougue of flame flashing to the very 
heavens, through whose transparency is discovered the dauntless fireman, 
breasting fearful danger amidst smoke, combustion and ruin ; and then the 
crackle and crash of falling timbers, and the hoarse warning voice, that 
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calls from the havoc, ‘head -ho—bear away—bear away.’ He that can 
withstand it all, and remain unmoved, must be an unsusceptible heartless 
statue, destitute of both blood and warmth. 

But still there are persons, besides thieves and robbers, who care as little 
about a fire as they would as if a coalpit was in flames. If it does not 
meddle with their property, it interests them but little. We knew of a gen- 
tleman who roomed with ourself when a resident of the cities, who whenever 
the bells rung for a fire, would exclaim, ‘'The devil take those bells and watch- 
men; I wish a law was enforced to impose a fine on any one who makes 
a disturbance in the night.’ ‘ But, said we, ‘are you not going to the fire 
with us? ‘Go toa fire!’ again exclaimed he, ‘I’d rather lose a dozen good 
dinners, than to be obliged to get up for the purpose.’ ‘ But, perhaps your 
store is on fire?’ ‘Well, what do I care for that; it’s insured!’ His answers 
reminds us of one given by Johny Lapeane. When he was told that his shop 
was in great danger of taking fire. ‘Well, well, says he what ’spose I care? 
I’ve got the key in my pocket.’ 

None are more deserving of the grateful acknowledgments of the metro- 
politan community, than the gentlemen who compose our fire companies ;— 
for their energy, alertness and their watchful attention for the preservation 
of buildings, property and lives, at the blaze of a sultry summer noon, or 
the midnight darkness of a chill and stormy winter’s night, they never recoil. 
Toil is forgotten, and danger is unseen amidst the calls of imperious duty. 
But what do these guardians of lives and property receive for their services 
—what is their remuneration? Why, in Boston, and we presume it is so in 
other cities, their compensation is very trifling—something like a dollar each, 
per annum, all for the gratification, as some call it, of saving some wealthy 
gentleman’s block of stores, or houses, from the devouring element, while he 
lies snugly esconced between two downy pillows at home, dreaming how 
he shall manage to get rid of a few thousands the next morning at three per 
cent.a month. But we don’t believe that these things can last a great while. 
The day is not far distant when our enginemen will be amply paid for their 
services, by Insurance Companies, who will take this business into their own 
hands, and charge a much higher per centage for insuring buildings in the 
city ; and the tax, as it ought, will then be exacted from those wealthy dons, 
who grow fat on their rents, and whose property is rescued from destruction 
by the activity of young clerks and mechanies, It is very fashionable now 
to volunteer as firemen, and as long as this fashion exists, all will be right. 
Hot coffee and oysters after a fire, or an occasional supper, are all very 
pleasant, to be sure, but then, a frequent repetition of a good thing, will not 
last long. 

While we are on the subject of fires, we would mention that in examining 
some old records the other day, we found that the fixst fire which ever 
occurred in Boston was in the year 1631. The following is a copy of the 
account, at the time it happened. 

‘ March 16, 1631, about noon, the chimney of Mr. Thomas Sharp’s house 
in Boston, takes fire, and taking the thatch, burns it down; and the wind 
being N, W. drives the fire to Mr. Colburn’s store, some rods off, and burns 
that down also, which houses, as good and as well furnished as most in the 
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Plantation, are in two hours burned to the ground, with much of their 
household stuff, apparel and other things. For prevention whereof to our 
new town, intended to be built this summer, we have ordered that no man 
there shall build, his chimney with wood, nor cover his house with thatch ; 
which was readily assented to.’ 

Nowjwere the good people of yore permitted to wake from their slumb ers 
like Rip Van Winkle, would they not be sadly puzzled to recognize any 
particle of their former homes, neighborhood, or country? Would not the 
astonishing improvements in every thing that is useful and elegant, tend to 
inspire them with the idea that the gods had descended and taken the place 
of men on earth? Indeed, what saith the scriptures? ‘I have said ye are 
gods ; but ye shall die like men!’ 


i. 





IT CANNOT BE. 


{r cannot be that he is false, 
I know it cannot be ; 

They tell the tale because they.:'ove 
These gushing tears to see. 

They love to make this heart so gay— 
Lie quivering with fears ; 

Nor care, if when I turn away, 
I seek relief in tears. 


lt cannot be that he is false, 
1 know it cannot be, 

Ye would not say it, had ye seen 
What I was proud to see. 

He came—I knew it by his eye ;— 
He came to say farewell ; 

I mark’d the passion on his tongue, 
{ saw his bosom swell. 


1 heard his vow, I pledged him mine— 
Deep, ardent and sincere ; 

And then upon his manly cheek, 
I marked a glist’ning tear. 

The mem’ry of that blissful hour, 
Hangs ‘round me like a spell ; 

Yet this alone may | reveal, 
He never said ‘ Farewell!’ 


{t cannot be that he is false, 
I know it cannot be ;— 

He would not blight a thing so frail, 
So friendless, weak, as me. 

He would not crush a heart that clung 
Around his memory ; ; 

Then tell me not that he is false, 
I knew it cannot he! 


PROTEUS. 
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Scripturat Anruoiocy; or Biblical Illustrations: designed as a Christmas 
and Birth day Present. By Nathan C. Brooks, A. M. Philadelphia: William 
Marshall & Co. Baltimore: John S. Horton. 

The title of this little volume fully indicates its design. It is composed of 
articles which have appeared at various intervals in the Religious Souvenir and 
Lady’s Book at Philadelphia. That they have been collected and laid before the 
reading community in their present attractive form, we think the publishers have 
no cause of regret. A volume, containing the pure and exalted sentiments of 
the Scriptural Anthology, and its deep, devotional feeling, tending, as it necessa- 
rily must, to subserve the great and holy cause of piety and virtue, ought not to 
lie neglected. It should be circulated far and wide, the welcome minister of joy 
and comfort to the humble believer in the vital truths of the Christain religion. 
Such a volume should be exempted from the nice scrutiny of criticism, and 
cherished for the good it contains. ; 

That our readers may judge for themselves of the excellency of this book, we 
will make a few extracts from the different poems composing it. The first is 
entitled the ‘ Bower of Paphos.’ The argument is as follows. ‘ Chrestogiton, a 
Cyprian, who had rendered signal services to his native island, and risen to the 
Archonship, is deposed by Melacomas, a rival, and sent into banishment. 
Preferring death to exile, he returns to Cyprus; and meeting with Appianus, a 
Roman, and his daughter, two christians, who had fled from persecution at Anti- 
och, he falls in love with the maid and embraces her religion. Melacomas, struck 
with the beauty of the young Roman, makes love to her, and being repulsed, 
dooms her and her father and Chrestogiton to death, by wild beasts in the 
Amphitheatre. Chrestogiton preaches the Christian religion to the Cyprians, 
and slays the lion which is let into the arena. Triumph of the Christian faith.’ 
The following extract strikes us as being exceedingly beautiful. 


~ ¢'Their’s is a dream of Love and Heaven, 
Pure as the sleeping thoughts that speak, 
In smiles, upon an infant’s cheek, 
A unison of soul, where even 
All thoughts and feelings that arise, 
Are mirrored in the other’s eyes ; 
And many an eve, as day declines 
Upon the mountains in the west, 
Brightening the amber-colored vines, 
That on their emerald bosoms rest ; 
And many a stilly night, when stars, 
Like gay sultannas of the skies, 
Glide o’er the vault in living cars, 
Seated beneath the canopies 
Of rosy bowers, they pour the tone 
Of prayer to the eternal throne 
Of the great God of heaven and earth, 
While, all around, on heathen shrines, 
The offering of pollution shines, 
And thy loud revelry of mirth, 
And lewdnes and unholy prayer, 
Like pestilence, rise upon the air. 
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And many are the crowds that come 
And gather round the Christians’ bower, 
To hear their supplication, some 
And the strange god’s vast love and power ; 
But more to gaze upon the maid, 
In whom far lovelier charms had met 
Than ever blessed their vision yet, 
In beauties gorgeously arrayed ; 
And listen to her silver voice, 
As on the air, in praise, it floats, 
Pure as a seraph’s hallowed notes— 
Bidding the broken heart rejoice. 

As oft she turned to heaven her eye, 
Her breast with pious rapture swelling ; 
And gazed upon the jewelled sky, 
Her spirit’s home, and future dwelling, 

Etherealized in look and frame, 

Heaven in her aspect, she became 
The star of her idolatry, 

Some new created godders, bright 
In her primeval purity, 

Descended from the realms of light.’ 


‘Erernity oF cop’ is an excellent poem, ‘a poem,’ says a recent writer, 
¢ which will do honor to his name while poetry is honored.’ 


‘ The stars are thine—thy charactery grand, 
In which, upon the face of awful heaven, 
Thy hand has traced, in radiant lines, thy grace, 
Thy glory, thy magnificence and power, 
For eye of man and angel to behold— 
And read, and gaze on, worship and adore. 
These shall grow old—the solid earth with years 
Shall see her sapless body shrivel up, 
And her gray mountains crumble piecemeal down 
Like crypt and pyramid to primal dust. 


The sea shail labor ; on his hoary head 
Shall wave his tresses silvered o’er with age— 
The deep pulsations of his mighty heart, 
That bids the blood-like fluid circulate 
Through every fibre of the earth, shall cease ; 
And the eternal heavens, in whose bright folds, 
As in a starry vesture, thou art girt, 
Shall lose their lustre, and grow old with years ; 
And as a worn out garment, thou shalt fold 
Their faded glories, and they shall be changed 
To vesture bright, immortal as thyself. 
Yea, the eternal heavens, on whose blue page 
Thy glory and magnificence are traced, 
With shall tarnish, and shall be rolled up 
As parchment scrolls of abrogated acts, 
And be deposited in deathless urns, 
Among the archives of the mighty God.’ 


The following is the conclusion of the ‘ Passage of the Red Sea.’ 


‘ Sunlight is on the hills. The beaming smile 
Of Deity upon the morning clouds 
Has painted blushes—the soft wooing winds 
Sport with the waves in dalliance—the green groves 
ave their glad wings in joyance , and the vales 
With their ny ce streams, and every element 


By which th’ Almighty had rebuked the race, 
Stiff-necked and stubborn, look complacent on 
The floating bodies, darkening o’er the sea 
Like the strewed planks of shipwreck. 
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Now o’er the ocean waters swelled the sound 
Of harp and timbrel, while the soiid earth 
Was trembling ‘neath the far-resounding peal 
Of myriad voices, as they lifted up 
The song of triumph to the mighty God, 
Whose eye had marked each burning tear that fell 
In all their bondage—who, with arm of power, 
Had led them out, and had in anger broke 
In pieces the oppressor, when the depths 
Engulphea both horse and rider in the sea.’ 


‘ Look not on Wine,’ we give entire. 


‘ Look not on wine ; although the cup 
Be crimsoned with its ruby stain; 
Look not—’tis filled with wormwood up, 
And blood, and burning tears of pain :— 
Its flash is as the red bolt’s glow, 
Lighting the paths of death and woe. 


Look not on wine : Circean spell 

Is breathed upon the purple grape; 
Changing to phantoms horrible 

The godlike mind, the godlike shape, 
And dooming with its poisonous breath 
The soul to everlasting death. 


Look not on wine: its rainbow glow 
Reflected is from falling tears ; 
But ah! it is no peaceful bow 
Of promise in life’s storms and fears— 
But is a messenger of wrath, 
A fiery meteor on life’s path. 


Look not on wine ! Oh, who can tell 
The victims of its Moloch shrine ; 
Or speak the soul-destroying spell 
That mantles o’er the clustered vine— 
The withered hearts—the glories fled— 
The tears—the blood, that it has shed. 


Look not on wine! Your ruddy youth, 
Oh! barter not, and spotless fame, 
And conscious dignity and truth, 
For premature old age and shame— 
And heaven, and hope, and all that’s thine, 
For short-lived joys. Look not on wine! 


We had pencilled several other articles of much beauty and force, but found 
that we were exceeding our remaining limits, and were obliged to draw toa 
close. 

The volume is embellished with several beautiful plates—some of them ex- 
tremely beautiful. These,. with the excellent matter it contains, conspire to 
render it a very appropriate and acceptable book for a present to a friend. May 
it be duly appreciated—if so, it will have an extensive circulation. 


A RESIDENCE OF ELEVEN YEARS IN New Hotvtanp anv THE CAROLINE 
Istanps: being the adventures of James F. O’Connell. Edited from his verbal 
narration. Boston: Published by B. B. Mussey. 

We have long been anticipating the appearance of this book with much inter- 
est, having been present about a year since at a ‘ sitting’ of Mr. O’Connell while 
narrating the wonderful events of his residence to his amanuensis. No person 
could fail of being interested in his narration, given with so much sincerity of 
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manner, and exhibiting so many singular and important facts in relation to the 
islands of the Southern Sea. So wonderful were his disclosures, the gentlemen 
with whom he firsc communicated were inclined to disbelieve his statement, and 
used several methods for entrapping him. All, however, were of little avail, 
as will appear from the extract below from the editor’s preface. 


‘If it be uninteresting, the fault is the editor’s. ‘ But do you believe it all ?’ 
Religiously, dear reader. When he was first introduced to us, the incredulity 
which is, sooner or later, the gift of connection with the world, induced us to 
be very suspicious ; but continued and frequent conversations with him in which, 
assisted by others, we repeated trivial questions, and invariably received the same 
answers, soon disarmed us of all suspicions. We say trivial questions, because, 
in asystem of imposture, while it would be quite possible to be uniform on 
important matters, it would be next to impossible not to be betrayed by trifles. 
Add to this his rapidity of answering out-of-the-way questions, which permitted 
no time for invention ; and another circumstance, more wonderful than either, 
i St himan impostor, but not at all surprising if his truth be admitted; and 
the proof of his veracity is unquestioned—at least, in our opinion. The circum- 
stance to which we allude is this: he amused himself one day by writing a list 
of acouple of hundred words in the language of the Carolines, and their Eng- 
lish signification. We preserved the paper, and, some days afterward, questioned 
him from it. His answers were invariably correct, evincing such a knowledge 
of the language as could only have been acquired by a long residence. If c 
be an impostor, he is superior to all who have appeared since Mahomet. The 
Mormon leaders are children to him.’ 


The editor took occasion to examine several geographical works and travels in 
connection with Mr. O’Connell’s narrative, and uniformly found his statements 
correct. He further adds that ‘much of the matter in the book is unlike any 
heretofore published.’ Recent discoveries have confirmed many of his statements, 
a fact which goes fully to establish his veracity. 

This unpretending little volume was prepared for the press by H. Hastings 
Weld, and he has performed the labor with eredit to herself. Every thing is 
detailed minutely, and the interest of the work is much increased by the easy 
and often humorous manner of the editor, whose bump of mirthfulness is most 
wonderfully developed. We had marked an extract to give the reader an idea of 


his style, as well as a particular account of the curious process of tattooing, but 
our limits forbade. The reader will find it in the eighth chapter—but, let him 
purchase the book before he reads it. 


Tue Poor Ricu May, anp THE Ricn Poor May. By the author of ‘ Hope 
Leslie,’ ‘ The Linwoods,’ &c. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Miss Sedgwick, like the bee, ‘ gathers honey from neglected flowers.’ In this 
little work, she has shown what may at first seem contradictory, that the poor 
may be rich, and the rich may be poor. If any one doubts this, let him enter 
with her the humble dwelling of the Aikens, and, in spite of ‘ their homely joys 
and destiny obscure,’ he will learn the true definition of the term ‘riches.’ Or 
let him enter the sumptuous abode of the Finleys—and he can find many such,— 
and he will fee] that the poor in heart are poor indeed. There is a moral beauty 
in this unpretending tale, which will commend itself to the hearts of those who 
read it. We think.no one can lay it down without being improved by the perusal 
and feeling it to be a ‘ comfort’ that the fair author is their countrywoman. * 





